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ABSTRACT 

This docunent presents a case and guide for a 
•Space/Tiae-Pref erence" (S/T-P) higher learning siturtion in which 
educational program, plans, and proposals seek to prOMOte l^£ning 
beyond canpos classrooas, while nany of then are .even flexible as to 
when - and how .a student learns. ^The purpose of the :guide .is to focus 
on the long-range probless and* possibilities associated with the 
developnent. of •S/T-'P high^ learning, -while .reising fundaaental 
questions for 'further investigation. .The o^erla^^ing areas of concern 
deal with noncredited learning, the organisational , structure or the 
new institutions and pcograas, the new technologies that will greatly 
enhance the possibilities for S/Trp learning, the variation in 
present S/T-p ^ program, institutional accreditatimi, equity, 
personnel, and relationships with :the lower systea. .To suaaarize 
these probleas and possibilities, 6 possible systeas are sketched: 
the Extended Caapus Systea, the Extended Credit Systea, the 
Variegated Extended Credit Systea, the teamer-^ntered Systea, the 
Oiainished Caapus, and the Eapty Caapus. ,Also included in the 
docuaent are.an exploration of external degree prograas, and a 
selected annotated bibliograplqf on higher education planning. . 
lAuthor/HS) . 
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Documents are available from the Educational Policy Research 
Center at Syracuse in three formats, besides the regular pub- 
lication, l^otes on the Future of Educationi 



RESEARCH REPORTS 

Reports which have completed review by the EPRC and which 
deal with specific, policy oriented research. The reports 
in this series are usually marked by intensive research, 
either quantified or historical, and address themselves to 
specific research questions. 



EXPLORATORg REPORTS 

Reports which, while dealing with policy issues, often approach 
the realm of conjecture; they address themselves to social 
issues and the future, may be prescriptive rather than descrip- 
tive in tone, aud are, by nature, more controversial in their 
conclusions. The review of these reports by the EPRC is as 
rigorous as that for Research Reports, though the conclusions 
remain those of the researcher rather than necessarily repre- 
senting consensus agreement among the entire Center staff. 

WORKING DRAFTS 

Working Drafts are papers in progress, and are occasionally made 
available in limited supply to portior-s of the public to allow 
critical feedback and review"* They have gone through little or 
no organized review at the Center, and their substance could 
reflect either of the above two categories of reports* 

The research for this paper was conducted pursuant to Contract 
No. OEC-1-7-070996-4253 with the Office of Education, U.S. Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. Contractors undertaking such 
projects under Government sponsorship are encouraged to express freely 
their professional judgment in the conduct of the project. Points of 
view or opinions stated do not, therefore, necessarily represent 
official Office of Education position or policy. 
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BEYOND THE CARNEGIE COMMISSION; 
A POLICY STUDY GUIDE TO 
SPACE/TIME/ CREDIT-PREFERENCE HIGHER LEARNING 



I. 

PROLOGUE; HOW MANY STUDENTS? HOW MANY PLACES? 



In its October 1971 interim report, Hew Students and Neu> Flacea^ 
the ^Carnegie Comnission on Higher Education summarized "The Future of 
Higher Education; The Questions to be Examined" as follows:^ 

The next three decades are likely to be a period of 
substantial innovation and change in the organization 
and structure of higher education . . . Along with the 
continuation of recent trends, we anticipate a new type 
of development as perhaps the predominant characteristic 
of the last three decades of the present century — a 
movement away from participation in formal institutional 
higher education in the years inmediately following high 
School toward a more free-flowing pattern of participa- 
tion spread over a broader span of years • • This 
changing pattern of participation In higher education 
should ... be encouraged by changes in degree structure; 
by changes in employer selection policies; and by the 
development of open universities, external degree systems, 
and other innovations designed to stimulate a more 
flexible pattern of higher education experience, (p. 39) 

This analysis, in what the Commission calls its "keystone 
2 

report," is accommodatingly plausible, and the subsequent questions 



Carnegie Commission on Higher Education, ifew Students and Neu) Flaoes: 
Policies for the Future Gtwth and Development of Higher Education, 
A Report and Recommendations. N.Y.: McGraw-Hill, October 1971. 

Carnegie Commission on Higher Education. The Future of Higher Edu- 
cation: Hod to Get There From Here. Berkeley: Carnegie Commission on 
Hi^er Education, 1972, p. 7. This 31 page catalog lists the various 
publications of the Commission through Spring 1972. Chairman Clark 
Kerr estimates a total of 18-20 reports and about 50 specialized 
research studies before the Commission submits its final report in 
June 1973. 



that are raised are indeed the "questions to be examined." But it 
is the order in which the questions are raised and addressed, that 
creates severe reservations* 

The first two questions that are raised (p. 40), and subsequently 
answered in Chapters 4 and 5, have to do with enrollment increase 
primarily in the college age population, and the impact on these esti- 
mates of new students if the Commission recommendations and other 
' influences are taken into account* 

The next two questions, subsequently answered in Chapters 6 and 
7, deal with the "New Places" response to anticipated enrollment in- 
creases through the growth of existing campuses and the development of 

new ones* 

I 

The final question, "In planning for the future, to what extent 
should we encourage new forms and patterns of higher education?" is 
explored in Chapter 8, with the concluding recommendation that "state 
and federal government agencies, as well as private ' foundations, 
expand programs of support for the development of external degree 
systems and open universities along the lines of programs initiated^ 
within the last year or so*" (p*117) 

Had this final question been addressed first— and addressed in far 
greater depth— the answers to the first four questions might be sub- 
stantially different* The new forms and patterns of higher education 
referred to in this paper as "space/time-preference" higher learning^ 



'Space/Tiroe-Preference" (S/T-P) Higher Learning is equivalent to 
"extramural programs" as used by the Carnegie Commission in The, 
Fourth Revolution^ and "Non-Traditional Study" as embodied in the 
name of the Commission on Non-Traditional Study* Stephen K* Bailey 
suggests "space and time flexible" higher learning, and I have used 
"space-free/time-free" and "external credit" in previous papers to 
describe this collectivity of new programs* "Space/Time-Preference" 
highlights the virtues of these programs— particularly the preference 
that is now afforded to the individual learner— whereas the nomen- 
clature used by the two commissions suggests little about the new 
forms and patterns of learning* Credit-preference is not yet a 
feature of these new programs, but, as subsequently suggested, there 
is an opportunity to add this important element and "Space/Time/ 
Credit-Preference," first suggested by Mary Lou Warner, may become 
the most apt labeling in the future* 
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may very weU constitute a significant proportion of the universe to 
be known as "higher education" in forthcoming decades. In fact, the 
Commission announces that "we anticipate a new type of development 
as perhaps; the predominant characteristic of the last three decades," 
and state and federal agencies are encouraged to further this develop- 
ment. 

If the new forms and patterns of higher education are success- 
ful, they could very well develop a capacity that would totally ob- 
viate the need for "New Places"— estimated by the Carnegie Commission 
as 80-105 new comprehensive colleges and 175-235 new community col- 
leges. This basic dualism between construction of buildings for dn- 
campus services and operating costs of non-caiapus services is mentioned 
in passing in a subsequent Commission report,^ and the recommendation 
for new places may very well be revised before the Commission submits' 
its final report in June 1973. / 

But there is a further and even more fundamental difficulty / 
concerning "New Students." The Camefeie commission has underscored 
the importance of this matter by stating that "knowing how many stu- 
dents A^aerican higher education will be expected to serve in various 
types of colleges and universities in the coming decades is absolutely 
fundamental to intelligent planning."^ The forecasted enrollments 
based on recommended reforms of the Commission are roughly character- 
ized as a "Go-Stop-Go" situation; 12.5 million in 1980, 12.3 million 
in 1990, and 16.0 million in 2000. But this forecast is based on a 
system of traditional campuses serving the traditional college-r^e 
student, and does not consider how the new forms and patterns of 
higher learning might significantly expand the parameters of higher 
education by greatly encouraging the participation of post-college-age 
learners. Nor does it examine adult learning needs in the forthcoming 
decades and the various proposals for changing tax laws and/or relaxing 
Social Security retirement rules that might greatly enhance adult 

4 " 
Camogie Commission on Higher Education. !I!he Fourth Revolution: 
Inetmctional Technology in Higher Education. A Report and Recommen- 
dations. N*Y.; McGraw-Hill, June 1972. 

^ The Future of Higher Education ^ p. 7. 
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participation in hl^er education. The Commission's "reasonable, 
estimate" of 250,000-350,000 additional adults by 1980 (reduced to 
80,000 to 130,000 FTE enrollnents>,^ in addition to an estimated 
500,000-600,000 additional adults by 1990 and one million by 2000» 
may therefore grossly understate the number of "New Students." 

In contrast, Alpert and Bitzer, describing the potential utili- 
zation of their computer-based PLATO IV system that will be fully 
operational in this decade, estimate for their system alone an annual 
clientele for continuing adult education of 15 million (which in 
full-time equivalents would be reduced to several million).^ Perhaps 
this is an out-of-the-hat figure, but such an estimate appears no 
less reasonable than that of the Carnegie Commission. The Commission 
itself, in recommending that extramural higher e»iucation programs 
should be available to most Americans by 1980, argues that these pro- 
grams will "be able to serve — and undoubtedly will attract— many 
thousands of learners who are not count.ed in the normal estimates 
for conventional colleges and universities" {The Fourth EevoluHon^ 
P-92). j 

It is difficult to measure the "market" for adult loaming, but 
if enrollment estimates are "absolutely fundamental to intelligent 
planning," one might hope for a wore serious attempt to cope with this 
realm of high uncertainty. In any event, we cannot "know" the future 
enrollment level, but can only sketch out various levels that are pos- 
sible and desirable. The bravado of projecting enrollments to the 
year 2000, based on a normal system that will surely be drastically 
changed, can hardly be seen as a hallmark of intelligent planning. 
Where there is high uncertainty, it is preferable to first describe 
the condition, rather than taking refuge in quantitative statements 

^ New Students and New Placea^ pj. 58-59. An excellent critique of this 
traditional method of enrol?»/4t forecasting that ignores social 
changes* is provided by Ted fc. "nughan and Gideon Sjoberg, "The Poli- 
tics of Projection: A Critique of Cartter's Analysis," Soienoe^ 117: 
July 14, 1972, pp. 142-147. 

^ Daniel Alpert and Donald L. Bitzer, "The World After PLATO IV: Impli- 
cations of Ccmputer-Based Systems on Education of the Future," in 
House Committee on Education and Labor, Alternative Futures in American 

* Education. Appendix 3 to Hearings on H.R. 3606,- Jan. 1972, p. 176. 
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that Avoid the issue of the nuaber and natuve of places and students 
that are possible and desirable* 



The subsequent discussion goes >eyond the Carnegie Coonalssion, 
describing the new forms and patterns of higher learning as far acre 
variegated than recognized by the Oommissiony generally desirable £or 
many reasons, and consonant with societal trends* 

The thrust cf this exploration can be neatly summarized by build- 
ing upon the title of the essay Any Person, Any Study 9 by the Oommls- 

o 

sion*8 in-house critic. Sir Eric Ashby* Ashby*s essay is described 
by the Cemegie catalog as going beyond short-run solutions and pol- 
itical expediency to challenge some of our basic assumptions about 
higher education*** The challenge Is mild» thou^; Any Person, Any 
Study (taken from the unfilled promise of the university founded by 
Ezra Cornell) only deals with college fge persons and the traditional 
specialist-generallst debate* Not only jhould **Any Person, Any Study** 
be fully considered, but also **Auy Tine, Any Place*** And, to counter 
Ashby*s paternalistic assumption about learning that one is *^givep** 
higher education, it is of fundamental importance that we should 
consider how individuals **tdke** an education: that i8» how and what 
they choose to learn* 

Eric Ashby* Any Person, Any Study: An Essay on Higher Education in 
the United States* First in a Series of Essays Sponsored by Tht 
Carnegie Commission oa Higher Education* N*Y*: McGraw-Hill, 1971* 
The attempt to obtain a foreign observer is laudible, but Ashby, 
aside from beirg a member of the Commission, is Immersed in the 
assumptions of the global **educator culture*** Anyone so immersed 
in such a professional sub-culture (whether It is education, health, 
penology y science, agriculture, or religion) is seldom able to attain 
a fresh outsider's perspective* 

9 

The Future of Higher Education^ p*18* 

Any Person, Any Study ^ section eD::itled **Who Should Be Given Higjier 
Education,** pp* 24-33* 
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without the total consideration of any person^ any 8tud7» any 
tlM» and any place» the Camefle CoMilttlon It not fulfilling Its 
^'aiJtlon of obtaining Information, anal>.:lng lttuct» and advising 
* • • OA directions for the future. '-^^ By falling to per^am thl» 
task, new cowisslons will undoubtedly be created as unacknov^ledged 
problema and unanticipated developments create new crises In Aaertcan 
higher education^ recreating the oft^encountered patterns of reactive 
response, rather than anticipatory shaping. 
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The Future of Higher Education f p«l» 



IZ* 

THE POTE?JTIAL OF SPACE/TIME/CKEDIT-PKEFERENCg HICHEK LEAHNINO 



The new developacnu acknov^^^dgei by the Cemesi^ Cow.lselon-— 
**open universities^ externa]. (3es^«« system* end other innovetions 
deslened to stiwiXete e tiore flexible pattern of higher education 
experience"— Is still poorly defined and understood* This is Urjely 
due to the failure of anticipation and the lack of any aechiinlsa for 
reporting the wide array of plans » studies, and proposals that have 
been developed since 1970* There is a considerable variation In the 
adainlstratlve stnictures* the flexibility of pjcograMt and the motiva- 
tions for initiating these new arrangeaents for loam^^g* htrhaps 
the only siailarity is that all of the prograas» plans, and proposals 
seek to promote learning beyond campus classrooms, while many of them, 
are flexible as to when and how a student learns* And thus this new 
development is referred to here as "Space/Time-Preference" (S/T-P) 
higher learning* 

Vicvftd in the context of societal evolution, many (bui* not all) 
of thece S/T«? programs provide strong evld&r.ce of "the basic, long- 
term multifold trend in education"— the trandtlon from batch-process, 

age-graded, and closed teaching systems to flexible, individualised, 

12 

multi-age, open learning systems* In turn, this development is 
interrelated with the major transition from a linear industrial society 
of well-defined spaces and ordered blocks of time to a post-1 toear, 
post-industrial society of multiple, overlapping, blurred, and variable 
ut ilia ac ions of space. &x\d time* 

This policy study guide presumes that the ader has some famil** 
iarity with at least the visible programs, such as England's Open Cni- 
versity, the External Degree program and Empire State College in New 

Michael Marien, "The B^ic, Long-Term Hilti.^old Trend in Education," 

The FutuHstt IV:5, Dc 1970* 
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York State, the Univcrsity-Without-Walls consortiiut, and the College* 
Uvcl Bcaaination Program of the Educational Testing Service. An 
annotated bibliography is provided as an appendix to afford aa over- 
view of the relevant literature that is presently available. 

The purpose of this guide is to focus on the long-range problems 
and possibilities associated with the development of s/T-P higher 
learning, while raising fundamental questions for further investiga- 
tion. The overlapping areas of concern deal with noncredited learning, 
the organizational structure of the new institutions and programs, the 
new technologies that will greatly enhance the possibilities for s/T-P 
learning, the variation in present s/T-P programs, xnstitutional 
accreditation, equity, personnel, and relationships with "the lower 
system/' To summarize these problems and possibilities, six possible 
systems are sketched: The Extended Campus System, The Extended Credit 
System, The Variegated Extended Credit System, The Learner-Centered 
System, The Diminished Campus, and The Empty Campus. Althou^ the time 
frame under consideration covers the next twenty years, many of the 
possible developments described here could easUy take place within 
the next five or ten years » - 

A* Credit-Preferfence Lea rning; A Hidden Keystone? 

Before discussing the S/T-P plans and programs that presently 
exist— aU of which are designed to stimulate learning for credit or 
to bestow credit for tha^. which has already been learned— a fundamental 
issue oust be raised* Is it a necessary function of educating institu- 
tions to acknowledge learning with credit and credentials? Many edu- 
cators see learning and crcdentiaUing as inseparable. The public face 
of institutions Is that they do indeed promote .learning, and the public 
itself has come to see institutions as the major place for learning— 
if not the only place vher« one leams* But credentielllng often im- 
pedes learning. In fact, we have become e credentiallin^ society, with 
attainment of diplomas (but ^ot x;sce*isarily any meanirgful or lasting 
learning) serving as a fundamental determinant of social stt»-us and 
ccoaotsic opportunity. Thus, m^y •'educational" issuer ;ire really 
issues dealing with fioci^ str&tifi cation and reducing inequalities 
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of opportunity to attain credentials — as evident froa the aajor 
concerns of the Carnegie Coasission* 

At the saae time, ve live in an increasingly ignorant society* 

vfaere learning needs as workers, citizens, and parents say well be 

outdistancing attalnaents.^^ For aany years, adult educators have 

advocated lifelong learning, and a learning socle t> is envisioned 

by sany contemporary social thinkers as both necessary and desir- 
14 

able. Are these learning needs to be satisfied by aore courses, 
credits, and credentials, or Is there a aore effective, efficient, 
and huaane approach to proaotlng learning which can avoid the dys- 
functions of credentialisa? 

These cjuestions are Inspired by a series of studies conducted 
over the past seven years by Allen Tough and a nuaber of students and 
colleagues at the Outario Institute for Studies in Education in 
Toronto* Throu^ an elaborate depth interview procedure, Tou^ has 
atteapted to find out how people learn in real life* In a 1970 study 
reported in The Adult Learning Prodects,^^ It was found that all 
but one of the 66 interviewees had conducted at least one "learning 
project" in the previous year, with a median of 8 projects totalling 
700 hours of effort* Only 0*7Z of all learning projects were for any 
kind of credit, and 68Z of these projects were totally planned by the 
learner himself, using both human and non<-human resources* 

The import of these studies is that if less than IZ of real-life 
learning effort is associated with credit and credentials, then pro- 
grams designed to result in credit and credentials may not be meeting 
actual learning needs of people* 



13 

Hlchael Marl en, '*Tiie Discovery and Dec. a of the Ignorant Society, 
1965-1985" in Thomas Green (ed.). Educational Planning in Perspec- 
tive* Guildford, Surrey, England: Futures-IPG Press, Fall 1971. 

14 • ^ 

e.g., Torsten Husen* Present Trends and Future Developments in 

Education: A European Perspective • The Peter Sandiford Memorial 

Lectures* Toronto: Ontario Institute for Studies in Education, 

Occasional Papers, No* 8, 1971* An excellent and succinct overview 

of future studies and education at all levels* 

Allen Tou^. The Adult's Learning Projects: A Freeh Approach to 
Theory and Practice in Adult Learning. Toronto: Ontario Institute 
for Studies in Education, 1971* 
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To counter this assertion, it might be argued that "serious" 
learning takes place in institution-sponsored courses for credit, 
while self-directed learning is trivial in content and quality of 
outcoae. But, despite the vast quantity of nwdem educational 
research, there is little or no work that even attempts to answer 
this question (let alone work that provides solid evidence). The 
vast quantity of research on the advantages of a college education, 
much of it summarized in A Degree and What Else? by Stephen B« Withey 
for the Carnegie Commission, fails to control for individual dif- 
ferences in skills and knowledge before entering college, socio- 
economic advantages accruing to the college graduate as a result 
of his degree rather than a result of his learning, learning as a 
result of extra-curricular activities while at college, and self- 
directed learT?:^-'^ that occurs among non-college students • Although 
Withe: <^^Knowledges some of these possible biases and calls for more 
research, the book could be seen by some as a rationalization for 
the existing system* 

It might also be argued that some of this not-for-credit learn- 
ing could be transferred to credited programs, if such programs were 
available to the learner. But is credit always desired? Much self- 
directed learning may be inhibited simply because of inadequate 
resources and lack of confidence. Tou^, for example, found that 
"few people actually call their learning projects by that name; many 
do not even apply the term learning to their efforts." (p. 14) 

Indeed, the initial response to inquiry about self-planned learn- 
ing was often found to be self-deprecating. But once their behavior 
was identified as "learning," the interviewees were eager -to recall 
their experiences — and their difficulties in securing help which 
resulted in frustration, anger, confusion, procrastination, and 
diminished enthusiasm. Tough concludes that 

Stephen B. Withey et. al." A Degree and What Else? A Revieu) of the 
Correlates and Comequenoee of Higher Education. Prepared for the 
Carnegie Commission on Higher Education. N.Y. : McGraw-Hill, 1971. 
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Many persons would welcome more and better help with 
their self-planned learning ♦ ♦ ♦ Inadequate help 
results in countless wasted hours » inappropriate pro- 
jects, and inefficient methods. Because of the lack 
of available help, the person may not even start the 
learning project in the first place. Yet, without 
learning, how can he deal* effectively with his job, 
home, family, recreational activities, and finances? 
(pp.104, 115) 

To his credit. Tough has an unyielding faith in the ability of 
many— if not all — people to direct their own learning, if they are 
given adequate help. To further this condition, he offers many 
recommendations, including major changes in educating institutions 
to develop greater competency in self-directed learning, de-emphasiz- 
ing credited learning in schools and colleges, better resources for 
independent learning (such as learner-oriented indexes, reviews, and 
bibliocritiques) , and more human help in the form of learning con- 
sultants, helpers, liaison persons, counselors, guides and/or tutors 
sponsored by new bureaus set up by city governments, boards of educa- 
tion, or voluntary agencies. Some of these recommendations are not 
unlike the learning clinics or informal colleges, as advocated in the 
first Newman Report. 

These observations and recommendations are by no means a trivial 
matter. To the contrary, they aim at the heart at what may well be 
the fundamental issue in determining the future of education at all 
levels: is education to be organized around institutions, credit, 
and credentials (any person and any study in acceptable situations), 
or is education to be organized around learners as an optimal system 
for distributing knowledge and encouraging its utilization (any person, 
any study, any time, any place, any method — and for any purpose of the 
learner)? This issue can also be seen as a matter of power in the 
process of knowledge dissemination and even the choice of words bear 
heavy connotations, for it is a matter of viewing teachers and students 
in a vertical relationship vs. helpers and learners in an essentially 
lateral relationship of equals. The resolution of this issue will not 
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Report on Higher Eduoation* Washington; U.S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, March 1971, p. 71. The Task Force preparing 
this report was headed by Frank Newman. 
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only serve to fundamentally determine the nature of future educa- 
tional institutions, but will also serve in large part to determine 
the type of society that we will have. Needless to say, this ques- 
tion deserves the most serious consideration. 

Yet, paradoxically, it is difficult to approach this question 
because of unquestioned assumptions and established patterns of 
thinking among both educators and critics. Ivan Illich, in his 
well-known volume Deaehooling Society^ and Everett Reimer Clllich's 
colleague at QDOC), in his less known volume School ie Dead^^ have 
almost fingered this keystcme question of organization for promoting 
learning, but they were somewhat off-base by attacking j^chools, rather 
than learning for credit. In addition to drowning themselves in their 
revolutionary rhetoric, they fail to deal with the problem of excel- 
lence and credentials by assuming that the problem will not exist in 
their idealized convivial egalitarian society. Ironically, the fol- 
lowers of Illich and Reimer are not the poor, but the upper-middle 
class counter-culture and a few older radicals *.'ho envision an 
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It may helpful to relate my own difficulties in breaking the 
mind set that all education— or the most Important education at 
least--shoula be for credit. Although the piece* of the question 
have been played with for several yearc— studying the evolving 
educational system, educational interest groups, the difficulties 
with credentialism and alternative modes of social selection-the 
question itself (if indeed it is the correct one) had eluded me 
until now. In a January 1971 working paper, the critical system 
nl^r /^^^"f as "external credit," m a September 1971 working 
paper, I focused on Space-Free/Time-Free institutions as the criti- 
cal development, but it Is now clear that this development will not 
necessarily prove to be a blessing. Although numerous comaents 
were received on my September working draft, most of my critics 
failed to help correct my fundamental oversight. In various in- 
direct ways, however, I would like to acknowledge the prodding by 
Allen Tough, Robert Theobald, David Mathieson, and Bertram Grossf 
It is hoped that a succinct phrasing of the question will help others 
to understand it, although it must be confesrod that I am in a posi- 
tion to entertain the question (hopefully with fairness!), whereas 
others, with a lifetime of professional invesf.^nt in tha educa- 
tion-for-credit system, as well as the individual accultur&tion 
that we all are burdened with, may have considerably greater dif- 
ficulty in surmounting the barriers to understanding. 

9 

Ivan Illich. DesohooHng Society. N.Y.J Harper & Row, 1971, 
Everett Reimer. Sdiool is Dead. N.Y.: Doubleday, 1971. 
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Instant Utopia by abolishing a hated synbol from which all troubles 
seemingly stem: the school. (Curiously, lllich and Reimcr theitfelves 
run a school in Cuemavaca, Mexico where their affluent followers 
can vacate.) Numerous critics have yet to build upon lllich and 
Reimer, and only compound the confusion by defensive postures that 
ignore the metaphorical power of the "deschooling" argument. 

The Carnegie Commission has yet to examine the question of opti- 
mal forms for promoting learning and the distribution of knowledge. 
The same oversight, unfortunately, afflicts the Connlssion oa Non- 
Traditional Study which, being sponsored by the College Entrance 
Examination Board and the Educational Testing Service, has {appeared 
to confine its significant but limited inquiry to new arrangements 
for bestowing credit and credentials. If so, the Comalssion would 
be more accurately described as the Commission on Non-Traditional 
Credit and Credentials, for mankind has always learned without bene- 
fit of institutions, and even today, despite our credentialling 
society, there are still more man-hours devoted to credit- free learn- 
ing than to credited learning. In fairness, however, the difficulty" " 
of stepping outside of the culture of higher- education must again 
be remarked upon — for the hundreds of recent books on educational 

reform fail to break the space and time assumptions, let alone the 

21 

education for credit asstxmptions. 

The credit assumption will not necessarily be brok^sn by the 
system evolution that is taking place. But the path of this evolu- 
tion — toward flexibility in time and space— presents opportunities 
for doing so. Moreover, the development of existing technologies 
for educational purposes (not to mention new technologies to appear 
over forthcoming decades) can readily make the question increasingly 
obvious. But the opportunities mikst be seized as quickly as possible, 
before the system of higher education evolves to a new and perhaps 

20 

e.g., Daniel U. Levine and Robert J. Uavlghurst (eds.). Fai^ell 
to Sahool8??? Worthington, Ohio: Charles A. Jones Publishing Co., 
1971. 

21 

Michael Marien. Alternative Futures for Learning: An Annotated 
Bibliography of Trends, Foreaaata, and Proposals^ Syracuse: EPRC, 
May 1971. 223 pp. 
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less desirable state, as might be the case with The Extended Credit 
System that is subsequently outlined. 

B» Variation in Institutional Structure 

The thene of the 28th National Conference on Higher Education, 
held in Chicago during March X972 by the American Association for 
Higher Education, was "The Expanded Campus." Indicative of the sup- 
port for new ways of awarding credit was the response to a question- 
naire by Harold L. Hodgkinsoa, in which 90Z of 1497 respondents 
(largely administrators) agreed that students should be given academic 
credit for out-of-class learning experiences.^^ The difficulty is 
that this could mean many things, but to the respondents it probably 
meant the awarding of some credit for off-campus learning as part of 
standard degree requirements* 

In this sense, space and time constraints are being loosened on 
individual campuses, and perhaps a score of non-residential adiUt 
degree programs are being sponsored by individual institutions such 
as Syracuse, Oklahoma, SUNY at Brockport, and Brigham Young. But the 
most Important developments in S/T-P higher learning are taking place 
beyond individual campuses. These new programs can be loosely grouped 
by their relationship to existing campuses on a dependent-independent 
continuum* 

Dependent institutions coucentrate on inspiring programs, pro- 
viding credit, or offering courses. The Antioch^ased University- 
Without-Walls is coordinating UVW programs on about 20 campuses 
scattered throughout the country. The College-Level Examination 
Program provides examinations In more than 30 subjects, and over 1000 
participating institutions award credit for passing these tests. 
^2 

Harold L. Hodgkinson, "Key Issues Questionnaire for AAHE HeiAers." 
5 pp. Mlmeo. Prepared for March 1972 AAHE Annual Meeting. 

23 

The CLEl? program can also be used by employers, or by individuals 
who simply wish to find out how well they can do. In the absence 
of data on utilization for these purposes. It is presumed that 
the major use of CLEF is for gaining college credit. 
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Several organizations in the U»S», such as Futures Resources and 
Development, Inc., are developing course packages that may be used 
as a cost-saving device on traditional caoipuses, or by individual 
students in external degree programs. Students enrolled in the State 
Universisry of New York's Empire state College may use the resources 
ox the multi-campus SUNY system in varying degrees and the External 
Degree Planning Consortium in Central New Yotk, sponsored by the 
Policy Institute of the Syracuse University Research Corporation, 
draws together resources in a five-county area* 

Independent Institutions have the greatest potential for pro- 
found impact on higher learning. Two publicly-sponsored models are 
already widely known: the External Degree (to be offered by the 
University of the State of New York in FaU 1972) and the British 
Open University, which has stimulated similar proposals In the 
United States, such as the University of the Coamonwealth in Kassa*- 
chusetts that will open in Fall 1972* 

England's Open University, beginning operations in January 1971 
with an initial enrollment of 25,000 (and planning to enroll 100,000 
by 1975), is an entirely new and independent institution, utilizing 
weekly BBC programs on TV and radio, correspondence packages, and 
the services of 3000 part-time tutors and counselors at 250 study 
centers throughout the nation* Although presently limited to stu- 
dents aged 21 and over, the British government is increasingly Inter- 
ested in providing services for the college-age population, in that 
the cost per student is estimated to be about one-third of conven- 
tional campus-based education* 

The public programs are both highly visible and subject to 
instant legitimacy* On the other hand, there are a number of private 
programs that are not widely known and are having legitimacy-gaining 
problems which may or may not be warranted* The Commission on Non- 
Traditional Study warns of "charlatans in our midst [who] are taking 
advantage of the flexibility of non-traditional education to Increase 
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their 'diploma-mill' types of operation*"^^ This may well be true, 
but the Commission should also be very careful not to discourage 
small innovative projects that are sincerely trying to create viable 
alternatives but cannot be seriously evaluated' for a number of years. 

One such prograc is. Campus-Free College, which has established 
a continental network of almost 200 Program Advisors, each poten- 
tially working intensely with one or more students to create an 
individualized learning program that may employ any con4)ination of 
formal or informal learning experiences* About 40 students are 
presently enrolled, but it is far too soon to know whether the edu- 
cational outcomes will measure up to hopes* CFc is in many respects 
a private counterpart to Empire State College (which employs Mentors 
in a similar tutor/ counselor role) and has many elements of the not- 
for-credit learning consultants advocated by Tough, or tho learning 
webs advocated by lUich and Reimer. Unlike ESC, which charges a 
standard fee, CFC is attempting a flexible fee-for-service-rendered 
relationship. CFC intends to offer a legitimate credential, but is 
also open to possibilities for credit-preference learning. 

The future structure of S/T-P institutions (and, consequently, 
of the whole of higher learning) is quite uncertain at this point. 
As the Commission on Non-Traditional Study points out, '*We find a 
general lack of communication and a consequent duplication of effort 
among those individuals, agencies or institutions engaged in or plan- 
ning for non-traditional education." {fJew UimensionQ for the Learner^ 
24 

Commission on Non-Traditional Study. ' New Dimeneions for the Learner: 
A Ftrat Look at the Pioapeota for Non-^Traditional Stu^f* N.Y.: 
Commission on Non-Traditional Study (888 Seventh Avenue), Sept. 1971, 
p. 10. There is an even deeper problem here, for there is a long 
history of applying sanctions against privately offered educational 
services. The Federal Trade Commission can constrain proprietary 
schools for false advertising and other fonw of fraud, but there 
is no agency to apply similar sanctions to publicly-supported 
institutions and accredited private institutions which may 
equally mediocre or even fraudulent. Because the public sector 
is iinmine to charges of fraud, it gradually absorbs functions that 
could be performed in the private sector. 

25 

As a Trustee and Program Advisor of CFC, I must confess to a 
possible bias. 
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p. 11.) At some point, however, various coordination agencies will 
surely arise for all or nost of these programs, such as a S/T-P 
association (sipdlar to the associations for urbai* universities, 
state colleges. Catholic colleges, etc.), a Bureau of Non-Traditional 
Studies in the U.S. Office of Education, a newsletter, and a clearing- 
house for infonnation. All of these developments can— and ought to — 
take place in the next few years. 

Over the next decade, there will be considerable development, 
consolidation, coordination, and competit ,on. One way to suggest the 
possibilities is to employ another taxonosuy of four modext? b<^ed on 
examinations, courses, counseling and/or some mixture. 

There are two forms of the examination model: one for courses 
(CLEP) and one for degrees. Both forms appear certain to expand, but 
each form has options. Tike College--Lev^l Examination Program can 
expand its repertoire of subjectmatter examinations into narrow sub- 
disciplinary areas and/or into broad transdisciplinary areas, or, by 
the sum of its exams or by a new set of exams, it could provide the 
materials for an External Degree program. External Degree programs 
will first appear on the state level, but there are already proposals 
for regional examining universities (Report on Higher Education^ p. 69) 
and a National Baccalaureate Examination (proposed by Bernhardt 
Lieberman and Deborah Wycoff of the University .of Pittsburgh). With 
trends toward globalization, there will surely be proposals for an 
International Baccalaureate to consider. There are obvious benefits 
in coordination and standardization, and such a development is con-- 
sonent with trends toward nationalization and globalization in many 
realms of huaan activity. At the same time, there are dangers in 
standardized requirements, especially if they are inflexible or in- 
appropriate. 

Similar to examinations^ the provision of instruction can occur 
on state, regional, natiotial, or international levels. Indeed, Eng- 
land's Open University is atteir5)tlng to market its course materials 
abroad, and tha Open University of North America, a small planning 
group in Washington, D.C. is exploring possibilities for using OU 
materials in the United States. National pride might encourage 
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competition (limilar to competing in the air travel market) as well 
as limit the acceptance of many programs. Adding to the cacophony 
of nationally-sponsored programs, there will surely be several trans- 
national groups offering a global curriculum in the service of cosmic 
humanism and a planetary society. Again, there will be benefits in 
standardization and coordination, as well as a need for encouraging 
diversity and choice. The nature of instructional materials and of 
the systems that utilise them will ke highly influenced by develop- 
ments in technology— to be subsequently discussed. 

The counseling model, exemplified by Empire State College, the 
University-Without-Walls, and Campus-Free College, can be tied, to a 
state university system, a single campus or consortium of institu- 
tions, or, as with CFC, it niay be completely independent of existing 
institutions. Credit-preference learning could be promoted by these 
programs, but could also be promoted by separate networks of coun- 
selors or advisors. Again, one can expect competing models of ad- 
visors located in learning centers (as planned by Empire State College), 
in small decentralised offices (simUar to the point-of-provi«ion for 
legal and medical services), or in their homes— where one can be 
closest to residents in the commuuicy and their learning needs. 

C. The Impact of Developing Technologies 

The S/T-P institutions described above are just beginning to 
function and their potential cannot be fully appreciated unless the 
development of new communications technologies for educational pur- 
poses is considered. Within a decade, some families may have a "multi- 
screen home information center." Not only will there be a television 
screen with an expanded variety of source options (cable, video- 
cassette, satellite), but also a picturephone, computer terminal, 
ultramicrofiche reader, and/or some multi-purpose screen. The possible 
combinations are equal in their diversity to the pt^^sible program 
combinations discussed above— and equally unpredictable other than 
in a rough aggregate sense as attempted here. 

Instant access to the world's information could be possible. 
Video storage and playback devices could enablft the individual's 
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control of time, and increasing miniaturization could enhance medi2 
portability and the control of apace. The development of computer 
display capabilities could provide powerful methods for Enabling 
thfe Individual to manipulate information. But the problem vould 
still remain as to whether individuals are willing md capable of 
utilising these many options. And the problems of the structure 
and quality of knowledge made available will continue to supercede 
the often over-*rated technical ability for transmission. To cope 
with the paradox of concurrent information overload and underload, 
the need for learning coupjelors or information brokers should 
become increasingly apparent. 

There is also a need for studying technologies— both indi- 
vidually and in combinations — for their possible uses in S/T-P 
programs and to begin planning for intelligent utilization before 
some options are foreclosed. 

Cable television, for example, is approaching ft take-off point 
of dramatic development several years hence. The Sloan Commission 
on Cable Communications reports that cabis has been growing at an 
annual rate of 22%, and at some point in this decade "it ^rill pos- 
sess the economic base that will enable It to provide for the sys-* 

tern, partl^cularly if interconnected, totally new programf and 

26 

totally new services.** It is cautiously predicted that by 1980, 
most cable franchises will have a capacity of 20-40 channels (and 
perhaps 80 or more by pairing cables), market penetration will be 
between 40% and 60%, low cost interconnection by satellite will be 
available (thus enabling a national network), and digital return 
signals (the capacity to answer "yes" or "no" to any question 
posed by the head-«;4d) will be a conventional component in most or 
all installations. The Commission noted that the "full impact on 
the educational system might be enormous^" but that a major study 
of this impact "cust be undertaken as part of the study of the edu- 
cational process as a whole" (On the Cable ^ pp. 108-109). Cable 



Sloan Commission on Cable Communications. On the Cable: The 
Tele\K8ion of Abundance. Report of the Commission. N.Y.: McGraw- 
Hill, 1971, p. 38. 
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can b« used aif a public utility for Jd hoc conferences, And it is 
quite possible to envision five or even ten chsnnels devoted full- 
time to a csble University—quite a fsr cry from the dsily hour that 
the Open University now coonsnds on BfiC-'2« Similar to the OU's 
«tudent-less campus at Bletchley, such « development would neces- 
sitate a comsMnlty of scholars devoting their full-time efforts to 
preparing and revising programs* 

Even more Important, for educational purposes, will be the 
development of vldeocassettes. A "C;^ssette University" could offer 
thousands of courses and mini-courses for individual use at any time 
or any place. An individual would have a far greater choice of con-* 
tent than he would have at the largest of multiversities, and he 
could potentially choose between a nunber of outstanding instructors 
teaching thki same topic via different approaches. In that this 
cassette instruction would be publicly available, one could well 
imagine a variety of rating systems such as reviews in newfipapers 
and magazines. Consumer RepoHs^type catalogs, and selectionip of 
acceptable courses by individual universities and S/T-P programs. 
Multiple sources of direct criticism would stand in marked contrast 
to the indirect rating through superficial accreditation procedures 
that marks the evaluation of present programs of instruction in higher 
education. 

Finally, one must consider the computer, for, with a doubling 
of computer power and a halving of computer costs every three year^, 
aass information utilities will aoon be available* Harold Sackman 
warns, however, that compuurs are not being developed ,for optimizing 
education. For every well-intentioned Individual who can devote a 
fraction of hia time to work towards social excellence in Information 
utilities, "there are at least one hundred or perhaps one thousand 
full-time employees" in corporations who are planning for a quick 
killing* Sackman warns that without enlightened social pLuming, the 
computer-serviced society would follow the precedent of broadcast 
television: commercialization and banalization.^^ 

27 

Harold Sackman. Mobb Infomatipn VtiHties and Social Excellence* 
Princeton, N.J*: Auerbach Publishers, 1971. 
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On th« other hand> there ere uny eurtling predictione. such 
MP thet Mde by IheoduT Nelsotu 

Within the coning decide vc vill see the explosive gtokith 
of cottputer diepleyt en expansion thet will rival or sur^ 
pese thet of television, er.d coapere in ubiquity no the 
very telephone* We ere going to have en entire cultural 
revolution based on computer display*^^ 

And a recent Delphi survey conducted' by Bell Telephone of Canada 
optlsiistically concludes that: 

By 1983 a significant number of hoaes will be equipped 
with .hoae tentinals capable of utilizing IRTV, CAI 
tna Cofl^uterized library systeM* By 1988 acre than 
half of all househclds will employ these services. As 
L result significant nuabers of post-secondary students 
will spend acre tiae working alone or in saall groups 
by 1980* Secondary students will follow by 1983 and 
priaary students by 20CK)*^^ 

Could this condition really occur in the 1980*s, or are these 
aesessaents by educational technologists simply aore of the naive 
and wild claims that have been made by educators and technocrats in 
the past? If this condition 'Ci?s occur, would it be a humane and 
efficient iaproveaent on pre«£ettt arrangeaents for higher learning, 
or does It carry undesirable consequences -^a aatter the panelists 
did not concern themselves with? 



D» Variation in Modes of Learning and Ortanizing Praaeworks 

Space/Tiae-Preference hi^er learning can potentially be quite 
variegated as to the style or mode of learning activity «nd the con- 
ceptual or organizing framework around which one can integrate hie 
learning* However, it aust be strongly eaphasized that flexibility 



.Theodor H* Nelson, "Co^utopla and Cyberctwd," in House Committee 
on Education and tabor, AltemattDe Futures in Amerioan Edueaticn* 
Appendix 3 to Hearings on H*R* 3606, Jan* 1972, p*179. 

Frank j. Doyle and Daniel Z* Goodwill. An Exploration of the 
Future in Educational Technology. Montreal: Bell Canada, January 
1971, p.65* 
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±tt 5pace and tiMe does not necessarily create any chdtnge In the how 
and vhat of leamlag > And,- If the devalopers of S/T-P higher learn- 
ing pee it ncrely as a duplication of the traditional ncthods and 
courses that presently pct\-ade higher educiitioa, then this is: fact 
is the way it will be developed, at ch« possible cost of foreclosing 
significopt opportunities far innovctioc. 

To illustrate the potential '?ariegation, one need only look at 
Naw York's Empire State CoUsge (opened in Fell 1971), where the 
learner is encouraged to choos3 frofa whj?t appears co be a full spec- 
tciin of possibilities • 

For learning Mode3, one may employ any nix of the following:^^ 

—Fornal courses ,^ffere4 by colleges, industries, unions, and 
coamunity agencies* 

—Cooperative studies which 'arise wbe?r students share a similar 
interest and want to create a group to coordinate activities, 
share resources and- experiences, or create a cooRon outcome. 

— Tutorials. 

— Organized programs of saore ot less self-concained resources 
such as correspondence courses, prograwsed learning materials 
and televised instruction. 

—Direct experiences such as travel, observations, field work, 
paid espploysKnt, and volunteer activities, which may be 
t*upe:<vised or unsupervised, and which become the object of 
examination and reflection by the student. 

— Independent studies, which usually call for. a series cf read- 
luge and writings, and which may also include direct experi- 
ences as described above. 

And for organizing frameworks, four major clusters are identified: 

—Vocational/Professional: expectations or requirements associ- 
ated with various vocations, professions, certifying agencies 
and graduate schools. 

—Disciplinary/Interdisciplinarys units and sequences associ- 
ated with various traditional and emergent concepts of the 
disciplines. 

— Problert Oriented: knowledge and competence pertinent to 
various social problems and human concerns such as population. 



"Learning and Degrees at Empire State College," c. Dec. 1972. 6 pp 
Mimeo. According to the Director, JamiiS Hall, this more sophis- 
ticated formulation will replace that which appears on pp. 38-39 in 
the 1971-72 ECS Bulletin (Saratoga Springs, N.Y., 1971, 52 pp.). 



environment, race, civil liberties, transportation, 
and world peace* 

— Holistic/Thematic: knowledge or competence pertinent to 
various thematic interests or holistic studies such as 
tba culture of cities, the fine arts and society, the 
phenomenon of nan, studies in Britain, the culture of work, 
and Uie demand of mankind* 

To think of S/T-P higher learning only as external degrees and 

open universities, as many now do, allows one to overlook the sub-^ 

31 

stantial innovations that could take place* There is a growing 
need for individuals with a problem-oriented or holistic-thematic 
overview and for individuals who can integrate knowledge of any 
kind. Yet these skills are difficult to develop because of the 
departmental hegemony on most campuses, the paucity of capable 
generalists, and the f ragnentation of learning into credit hours 
that do not necessarily add up to the slightest approximation of a 
Coherent whole* It is also increasingly necessary, in an era of 
lifelong learning, for individuals to be able to formulate their 
own learning needs and goals* But these desirable learner processes 
and outcomes can be lost (for individuals and society) if they are 
not consciously identified and promoted* 

External degrees and open universities could prove to be valuable, 
but the independent learning that they award should not necessarily 
be equated with sexf-determined learning* External degrees could be 
highly flexible, and awarded to the learner on the basis of multiple 
criteria of evaluation* But they could readily become standardized 
6nd reduced to a single "objective" criterion of paper and pencil 
testing* Both external degrees and credit by examination are subject 
to the generally neglected problenss that are currently associated with 
college board exams: teaching and learning for the test and develop- 
ment of various cest'-related services such as manuals and proprietary 
31 

For example, in The Fourth Bevolutlon the Carnegie Commission states 
that "the new Empire State College is regarded as an *open* alter- 
native to traditional higher education and, like Great Britain *s 
Open University, relies heavily upon materials especially designed 
by a development faculty*" (p*27) This is simply not true; ESC is 
considerably different from OU, especially because there is still 
no intention (as of July 1972) to develop a h£ivy reliance on 
specially developed learning materials* 
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schools chat prepare students to take exams (therefore placing the 
student who does not have access to these services at a disadvantage). 
Although the external degree and credit-by-examination have been 
developed to bring greater justice to the crediting process, these 
new instruments could result in new forms of injustice. 

Britain's Open University offers an excellent general educa- 
tion, whereby the student obtains a bachelor's degree by taking only 
six year-long courses. ^ (A Bachelor's degree w-'th honors is awarded 
for eight of these courses, seemingly a curious triumph of quantity 
of learning over quality of learning!) But despite this reformed 
curriculum, the OU program is nevertheless a predetermined package 
and does not allow the student preference to pursue his interests and 
needs and to participate in the shaping of his learning experience. 
There is a severe danger that, in the American rush to emulate the 
British example, the courses offered will not come even close to 
approximating the quality of the British package, and may simply re- 
flect the traditional compartmentalized curriculum. 

At the other extreme of the learner determination continuum, in 
contrast to determination of content by professional educators, is tha 
condition where the learner has considerable— but not total— choice in 
determining what is learned. This condition is suggested by Empire 
State College, the University-Without-Walls, and Campus-Free College— 
and, of course, is the condition under which credit-preference learning 
could be encouraged. The conscious promotion of credit-preference 
learning by public authorities could serve as an important balance to 
the extension of opportunities for obtaining credit. 

E. Legitimacy 

The advent of S/T-P higlier learning will inevitably lead to charges 
that "standards are being lowered." This cculd indeed happen, but the 
longer-term impact may well prove to be a questioning of standards for 
existing institutions. The standards at present are expressed as 
accredited or non-accredited institutions and programs. But in a 
thorough study of the 6 regional and 31 specialized accrediting agencies, 
Charles F. Ward found inappropriate administrative structures, inadequate 
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and irrelevant standards and evaluative criteria, and a lack of 

32 

scientific foundation in the accrediting process. 

Persons without a vested interest or representatives 
of the public interest were not found in the power 
structure of any of the regional associations, (p. 196} 

From all the materials analyzed and from the literature 
reviewed, no evidence was found to suggest that the 
regional associations have engaged in scientific studies 
to ascertain the reliability with which standards or 
evaluative criteria can be applied or to determine the 
validity of such standards or evaluative criteria in 
predicting the output of a quality product, (p. 198} 

Unless both the regional and specialized accrediting 
associations make needed changes in administrative 
structure, broaden representation, and undertake a 
scientific investigation of their standards and evalu- 
ative criteria, a consideration of alternatives should 
not be ruled out. (p. 108} 

Desired alternatives are not discussed, but it is suggested that 
state agencies are not the answer: 

When various factors are considered, it appears that 
evaluation as practiced by many states is comparable 
to that practiced by the specialized accrediting 
agencies and die regional asscciations. (p. 108} 

These findings, and other complaints about existing accredita- 
tion practices, will surely be raised In the future. There may very 
well prove to be a need for new structures and, as suggested earlier, 
publicly visible instruction, such as that offered by an open univer- 
sity, may come to be evaluated by several sources. The advent of 
highly individualized programs, such as the variety of options offered 
by Empire State College, may ultimately force evaluation by learning 
outcomes, rather than evaluation by various input criteria ("quality" 
of faculty, volumes in library} as at present. But even if learning 
outcomes are to become the significant criterion for legitimacy, it 
must be remenbered that "good" Institutions start with "good" students; 



Charles F. Ward. The State of AoQreditation cold Evaluation of 
Poat-scoondary Occupational Education in the United States. Raleigh: 
North Carolina State University, Center for Occupational Education, 
Report No. 12, 1970. Although the report is concerned with accredit- 
ing occupational education, the authoritative review of all accredit- 
ing activity serves as a necessary background. 
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thus, to be meaningful, institutions and programs would have to be 
evaluated by some measure of learning added. A further modification 
that may increasingly be Justified by the learning society of the 
future would be an assessment of institutions and programs by their 
contribution to an individual's capacity to leam» -an outcome that 
may be valued even more than contributions to an individual's know- 
ledge and skills. 

F. Equity 

One of the major motivations for initiating nev learning oppor- 
tunities is to enhance equality of access to higher learning and to 
the credentials that increasingly serve as passports to Job oppor- 
tunities. There can be little doubt that s/X-P programs— particularly 
the College-Level Examination Program-will result in greater Justice 
in determining who knows what. 

But there is considerable doubt that S/T-P programs will promote 
greater equality of condition and a lessening of social stratification. 
For example, proponents of the Open University, first proposed In a 
campaign speech by Harold Wilson in 1963 and subsequently supported 
by the Labour Party, were dismayed to find less than lOZ of the initial 
applications coming from the intended working class clientele. 
Liberal optimism is still maintained and be ;ter publicity could raise 
the working class participation rate, but it Is still problematic as 
to whether participation and program completion would be proportionate 
to that of the middle and upper middle classes, both la Britain and in 
S/T-P programs to be developed in the United States. 

The middle and upper classes are simply better equipped for suc- 
cessful earning, both in and out of school. They are healthier than 
the poor, they have educated family members who can serve as informal 
tutors, they have better housing where they can study, they have mo7^ 
learning-supportive community milieus, they have a wider choice of 
learning opportunities, and they have greater purchasing power for 
33 

Stuart Madure, "England's Open University: Revolution at Milton 
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acquiring the tools of learning such as books* tutors, and the 
various electronic conveniences that will enhance learning in forth- 
coming decades. At best, by providing choices for everyone and 
financial support for the disadvantaged, inequity can be reduced. 
But inequities will still exist, and it is a disservice to the pub-> 
lie to imply that the goal of equal opportunity is attainable. 

It may well be that the only way S/T-P opportunities will con- 
tribute to the reduction of social barriers is by creating signifi- 
cant economies in higher learning so that the funds saved can be 
more directly redistributed to the poor. There is no assurance that 
such a dividend, if forthcoming, would be redirected into other pro- 
grams. But continuing to assert that higher education can solve 
problems of equal opportunity serves to detract attention away from 
the fundamental issue of the distribution of income and assets. 

G. Personnel 

In anticipating the advent of new electronic technologies, the 
Carnegie Commission has made the following recommendation: 

Colleges and universities that are responsible for the 
training of prospective university, college, and high 
school teachers' should begin now to incorporats in their 
curricula instruction on the development of teaching- 
learning segments that appropriately utilize the expand- 
ing technologies of instruction (The Fourth Revolution^ 
p.68). 

However, the Commission goes on to note that *'We see.no reason to 
alter the subject matter orientation of a faculty member's prepara- 
tion." (p. 71) 

The estimates of the quantity and quality of personnel required 
in the future depend, of course, on the nature of the system that is 
envisioned in the future. If it is assumed that the new S/T-P insti- 
tutions will not significantly increase the participants in higher 
education, and that the new style and content of higher education will 
substantially duplicate existing style and content, then questions of 
personnel become a minor concern. 

But if the new programs attract new clientele (beyond the number 
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attracted away from existing programs, if any), then there will be 
new personnel needs* One can surely expect a greate : proportion of 
the college-age group to participate in higher educ».tion as a result 
of the flexibility afforded by s/T-P programs. The demand for full- 
time or part-time learning in degree-credit programs auun^ the 120 
million post-college age adults is hard to judge, in the absence of 
any serious attempt to gauge the market, but the eeilmate by the 
Carnegie. Commission of 80,000-130,000 full-time equivalent extra 
adults by 1980 could prove to be far from "reasonable.** The number 
of FTE extra adults could very well be 2 million, or even 5 million. 
The wide^spread provision of not-for-credit educational services 
could add several million more FTE learners, iu addition to the mil- 
lions that are presently learning in formally organized but uon- 
credited programs sponsored by corporations, proprietary schools, 
government agencies and voluntary associations.^^ 

The characteristics of the new educating personnel that could 
ba needed might be substantially different from those of personnel 
in present institutions. Even now, college teachers are not well- 
prepared by their research-oriented training, although the new Doctor 
of Arts programs' may make some slight difference. But S/T-P programs, 
to the degree that they encourage learner participation^ require 
personnel who are skilled at tutoring and counseling, who have a wide 
grasp of knowledge and information sources. Who can interacc with 
learners in a productive dialogue, who help to identify and satisfy 
the learning needs of others. Perhaps such people will be found in 
adequate numbers despite the orientation of existing institutions. 
But it is certainly the case that there is no, attempt at systemic 
planning for future educating personnel. 
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Stanley Moses. The Learning Force: A More Comprehensive Frmework 
for Educational Policy* Syracuse: Syracuse University Publications 
in Continuing Education, Occasional Papers 25, Oct. 1971 
(available from EPRC). Moses estimates 60 k.ilion learners in the 
"educational periphery," but if reduced to full-time equivalents, 
there could hardly be more than several million PTE's. The **Leam- 
ing Force" concept is valuable for drawing attention to the vast 
nuo^er of learners In organized but non-credited programs. But 
the value is offset by drawing attention away from self-directed 
learning, which may be more important both in quantity of effort 
and in quality of learning outcomes. 
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H. The Higher System and the Lower Systaa 

Although "The Aaerican Educational System" is often referred 
to as a single entity, it is better understood as two systems: the 
higher system of junior colleges, four-year colleges, and graduate 
schools, and the lower system of elementary and secondary education. 
The systems are still quite separate from each other in state and 
national planning and especially in the literature. One set of 
experts and Journals is devoted to the higher system, while an al- 
most exclusive set. of'experts and journals Is devoted to the lower 
system. The number of books and articles that consider education 
in its entirety is miniscule. 

Yet, over the past few decades, the interpenetration of the 

two systems has increased* Academics in the upper system are paying 

attention to curriculum redesign for the lower system, while the 

lower system has assumed a role of preparing students for the upper 

system, at the expense of vocational studies* Hanning is still a 

segregaced activity, yet even here there are intimations of a trend 
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toward comprehensive state planning. 

Social systems throughout society are increasingly intercon- 
nected, and any systemic analysis should obviously take this into 
consideration* In examining the future of S/T-? higher learning, 
then, it is important to consider the impacts of S/T-P higher learn-* 
ing on the lower system, as well as developments in the lower system 
that might facilitate or inhibit the development of the S/T-*P sector 
of the higher system. 

By breaking assumptions of space and time at the higher levels 

the new educational thinking will intact on the lower system to some 

degree. As a result of establishing the Open University there has 

already been a brief proposal for establishing an Open School that 
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Bemarr Furse and Lyle 0. Wright (eds.). Comprehenaive Hanning 
in State Education Agenoiee: A T-State Project. Salt Lake City: 
Utah State Board of Education, 1969. 

Brian Jackson, "TV4 Takeover," The Time Educational Supplementt 
December 11, 1971. 
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a result of planning for the New York State External Degree Program, 
a parallel proposal hat been nade for exploring the possibilities of 
a High School External Diploma: "a system of generating and measur- 
ing student competence which is derived either in whole or in part 
from work undertaken through independent and flexible study, "^^ 

A still greater Impact on the lower system could occur by the 
attainment of widespread continuing learning or recurrent education, 
which would affect many teachers, as well as parents. Indeed, this 
indirect approach through post-secondary education could prove to be 
the most effective way to bring change to schools, as well as the 
informal education of children through their parents. 

On the other hand, several developments in the lower system are 
noteworthy, in that they could stimulate demand for the S/T-P options 
in the higher system. The "School-Without-Walls" in Philadelphia has 
already received considerable attention* and similar programs are 
being started .la Chicago, Toronto, Kansas City, Washington, D.C,, 
Rochester, ani other placer The success of "Sesame Street" and 
"The Electric Company" is drawing .attention to the fact that signif- 
icant learning can take place outside of established institutions. 
Free schools and open schools, although space^bound, are acclimating 
students to more flexible and independent patterns' of learning. The 
voucher plan to facilitate choice will undergo its first pilot test 
in the Alum Rock district of San Jose, California in Fall 1972. 
Work-study programs are increasingly favored, not only for accommodat- 
ing potential school dropouts, but for providing a taste of "real 
life." Together, these developments may only signify minor trends 
or even passing fads— or they may be early indicators of significant 
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change in the lower system that would develop a clientele that if 
already prepared to benefit from S/T-P prograas offered by the 
higher system* 

The trend of reform for both the higher and lower systems is 
to offer genuine choice to students as to the where, how, and when 
of learning — not simply to offer greater opportunity to attend a 
single institution. Developments in the higher system will influ- 
ence the lower system and vice versa* Monitoring these mutual im- 
pacts could be of considerable aid to educstional planners* 
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III. 

SIX ALTERNATIVE RmiRES FOR HIGHER EDUCATION 



Six b*«ic future* for higher education in the 1980*« can now 
be suggeated* 

1* The Extended Campus System: closest to the future assumed 
hy the Carnegie Commission's estimates of new students and 
recommendations for new places; essentially, an extrapola- 
tion of the existing system, requiring the non-fulfillment 
of many promising technologies and reforms* 

2. The Extended Credit System: suggested by a different read- 
ing of the Carnegie Commission recommendations; electron- 
ically-based extramural programs as a significant portion 
of the higher learning enterprise* 

3* The Variegated Extended Credit System: similar to No* 2, 
but promoting the full range of learning modes and organiz- 
ing frameworks, with particular emphasis on encouraging 
independent learning* 

4* The Learner-Centered System: Includes No* 3, but promotes 
non-credit learning to the extent that it helps the inte- 
rests of the learner* 

5* The Diminished Campus: No* 2, or No* 3, or No* 4, but 
with a decrease of more than 20X in the utilization of 
presently-existing campus facilities* 

6* The Bspty Campus: complete replacement with a more desir- 
able system or Inadvertent obstruction of all human systems* 

Each of these future cocditions is rou^ly sketched in the 
scenarios that follow* These scenarios can be seen as goals to work 
toward or as dystopias to avoid— or as initial sets of questions, 
e*g*: Will there be a Global Electronic University? what proportion 
of FTE student hours will be engaged in the S/T-P sector by 1980? 
By 1990? The scenarios will necessarily change as new data is made 
available on the changing "market" for learning and on who best learns 
what, when, where, and at what cost* 
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Hie aoftt probable cmtcoae dtpendi on the choices of maxty stu-- 
dents> ceacherst retearchert» planners^ and politicians*. If alter^ 
natives are not seriously considered and the Carnegie Comlssion 
proposals are accepted^ the first or second scenario««-or some con-- 
dition aidway between thes— vould be the aost probable outcome. 
Such an extension of the existing caapus*-based systea or of the 
course and credit systta aay be aost desirable for those who are 
eaployed by the present systea. But is this outcoae the aost 
desirable one for the public interest and for the interests of 
individual learners of all ages? Whose interests should higher 
education serve? Whose interests are priaarily served by the Car*- 
negie Cooassion? 

The second variation of "The l^ty Caapus** scenarios-inadvertent 
teralnation of higher education due to eco<-catastrophe or nuclear 
holocaust---ls highly undesirable to everyone. Yet» our present sys^ 
Ua of knowledge production and distribution^ b^«ed on the receding 
industrial era» has contributed to the possibilities of global de- 
struction at well as global salvation. Would an alternative systeat 
proaoting aore societally necessitated learning at lower costs^ 
substantially lessen these possibilities? No supportable claia can 
yet be aade that proaotin^ space/tlae/credlt-preference and credit-free 
learning will significantly enhance the possibilities for huaan 
survival. But no clala can be aade to the contrary^ either. The 
possible benefits froa seriously exploring aajor alternatives and 
their consequences would surely outweigh the costs by a aoaentous 
aargin. Such an investaent has yet to be aade» despite alllions of 
dollars devoted to educational research concerned with considerably 
lesser aatters. 

A. The Extended Caapus Systea 

The rush to eobrace S/T-P prograas in the early 1970 's proves 
to be another unfilled promise of technologists and reformers. A 
deliberate cautiousness pervades the nation and there Is little 8tu«- 
dent demand for prograas that do not lead to acceptable (fiploaas. 
In order to aake e3.temal degrees legltlaate» the standards were 
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•et so high that relatively few persons dared to take the exaaina- 
tiODS, and those that did and passed thea found that their diplomas 
were not acceptable to som employers. Open universities were tried 
in several states, but the <iuality of the prograas was so inferior 
that they were laaediately labeled as third-rate by critical observ- 
ers, and attacked by alnority groups as "education on the cheap/* 
New technologies did net develop at the anticipated rate. Ceble 
was slow in being instituted, and only one channel at aost vas 
devoted to Open Universities. The videocassette aarket continued 
to suffer froa an overabundance of tncoapatible playing devices and 
educational uses rtaained largely confined to corporate training 
prograas. Coaputers were developed solely for coaaercial and research 
purposes, and inforaation utilities were developed only to serve 
various professions. Proposals for national universitiefs, national 
exaalnations, and national inforaation utilities were left on the 
drawing boards, for fear that the federal govemosint would take over 
education. Flexible prograas to promote learner seZf-deteralnation 
were abandoned as a result of hi^ costs, high dropouts, and diffi- 
culty in proving their legitiaacy. The practice of awarding credit- 
by-exaaination was curtailed in the late 1970*s when it was dis- 
covered that many students were eaploying craa aanuals. The new 
sensibility argued that, at least by the physical presence of the 
student In the classroom, tiiere was higher probability that soae- 
thing was being learned. 

As recoaaended by the Carnegie Connnlsslon, 83 state universities 
and 215 comaunity colleges were established during the 1970's. Vir- 
tually every Aaerican is now within coaauting distance of seme col- 
lege caapus. 

B. The Extended Credit System 

About 402 of all FTE student hours are engaged in the S/T-P 
sector of higher education, and, as a result of new opportunities 
for obtaining credit and credentials, participation in higher educa- 
tion exceeds tJie expectations of the early 1970*s by aore than 50X, 
The College-Level Exaalnation Prograa now offers its services in 
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Bor* than 600 tptci^Iised subject «rcast and ttvtral knovlcdt* con- 
gloatntttt offer course packages that include caaeette lectures and 
textbooks* As recoMtnded by the Camegie Co»iission» six regional 
cooperative leaminr-technology centers have been established* The 
five regional cable universitiest each comanding 10*15 channels* 
offer live instruction fro« 6 A*K* to aidnight* Affluent students 
of all ages can dial resource centers for suppleaentary materials 
to be printed out on the computer teminal in their ho«e learning 
center* The National University offers diplosas-by-exaiiination for 
those who do not wish to prepare Cor the external degree exaaina* 
tXons offered by 17 states and the New England University* A variety 
of learning centers tied to a variety of institutions are located 
in virtually every conaunity with acre than 5000 population* in ioae 
cases coabined with local high schools* No new caapuses have been 
constructed since 1975» and several dosen former liberal arts col- 
leges have been converted to seninar facilities and learning centers* 
Despite the growth of electronical! ^-aided leamingt populations on 
college and university campuses have reaained about the saae as 
during the 1970* s» the only difference being the growing proportion 
of atudents enrolled in prograns that are not sponsored by the caa- 
puses where they are taking courses* Because students havii a wider 
choice of instructional resources* poorly designed and poorly tau^t 
courses can be avoided » and tenure regulations have been abolished* 
Large lecture courses have been abandoned* and classrooa .activity JLs 
now devoted almost entirely to seainars* 

In the late 1970* s considerable attention was paid to the obso- 
lescence of skills in the labor force* as concerns both blue collar 
and white collar workers* The availability of opportunities for con- 
tinuing education encouraged educators and eaployers to discover 
learning needs* A new respect for diploaas now pervades the nation* 
for if anyone clalaa any skill or knowledge* he can noH obtain 
exaadnation from any of several sources to prove it* 

Hany educators are proud of the lean^ing opportunities that are 
now available to anyone* But complaints are still voiced* for the 
traditional organizatic^^ of knowledge In the various academic dis- 
ciplines and professions has been reinforced by the extended credit 
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system* In order to gain legltlaacy, the CLEP esminations adhered 
to the conventional courses of established scholarly groups* The 
content of these examinations was felt to be sufficiently Inter^ 
disciplinary, so that trans disciplinary and holistic problem-oriented 
studies could not emerge* Now that CLEP examinations serve as a 
national standard, it is difficult to introduce any trans disciplinary 
problem-oriented tests* Similarly, the external degree programs 
made a considerable effort to insure that their diploma holders 
could be equated with the departmental majors on traditional campuses* 
Due to the pressures to establish programs quickly, in addition 
to those of gaining acceptance, the cable universities replicated 
the courses on traditional campuses, rather than engaging in the 
considerable time and expense necessary to develop transdisciplinary 
courses similar to those of "the Open University* 

But the greatest source of despair for would-be reformers was 
the failure to tip the balance of power in program determination to 
the learner* The University-Without-Walls, Empire State College, 
Campus-Free College, and other experimental Insticutions developed 
in the early 1970's still exist, but difficulties in legitimating the 
less conventional programs, in addition to high dropout rates, have 
kept the total number of graduates from these counselor-based insti- 
tutions at well under IZ of all baccalaureates awarded* 

C* The Variegated Extended Credit System 

(This system is similar to the Extended Credit System with 
exceptions as follows) 

A full spectrum of programs, courses, and credit options is now 
available to all Americans* In addition to examinations in conven- 
tional subjects, the College-Level Examination Program has pioneered 
in* the development of a number of interdisciplinary examinations, re- 
inforced by external degree programs that willingly give credit for 
them* The curricular reform of most cable universities has stimulated 
the rethinking of many traditional campus-bound programs* Individual- 
ized programs that are largely (but never entirely) determined by 
students, as exemplified by Empire State College, now represent more 
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than 20Z of the baccalaureates that are granted annually. Credit 
given by che several international universities, most notably the 
Global Electronic University, is now accepted by virtually all 
Aaerican institutions, both traditional and space/time-preference. 

D» The Leamer-Centered System 

(This system is similar to the Variegated Extended Credit 
System with exceptions as follows) 

Early in the 1970's, it was recognized by a number of educational 
planners that the learning needs of the nation could not be accom- 
modated by existing institutions, and that an extended credit system- 
even broadly defined— could result in a "credit-crazy society," as 
several critics feared. It was decided that, rather than suppress 
rapidly developing S/T-P institutions, every possible effort would be 
made to encourage not-for-credit learning. In an unprecedented act 
of social experimentation, 80 pilot projects were establish.rd simul- 
taneously throughout the nation, employing learning facilitators 
various spatial and skill configurations. There was considerable 
difficulty at first in convincing adults that they could learn outside 
of schools and that they had indeed been doing so under some other 
rubric. After overcoming this initial resistance, the local learning 
facilitators (or counselors, or teachers-at~large) collected valuable 
data on needed learning materials, courses, and services that could 
help their clients, and the data was passed on to planners at schools 
of education, publishing houses, and course designers at the cable 
universities, Froc the beginning, the policy was that learners were 
encouraged to seek credit if needed— but only if it was needed. Open 
universities and counselor-based colleges cooperated by offering not- 
for-credit services and encouraging not-for-credlt learning. 

Initial response to credit-free educational services was greatest 
among upper-middle class adults who already had adequate credentials 
and were simply interested in finding out more about themselves and 
their increasingly complex and disturbing world. Other adults, engaged 
in credited learning for purposes of occupational upgrading, were 
encouraged in non-credited learning as a supplement to their jobs 
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and to satisfy personal needs. College^age students increasingly 
eschewed credit, fired by egalitarian values, the models of free 
universities established in the late 1960* s» and the experience of 
some in free schools at an earlier age. Other students, raised on 
Sesame Street, The Electric Company, and successor programs, had 
already found that their most valuable learning experiences were 
out^of-school. Among those who required credentials for access to 
certain jobs, the demand was raised for alternative methods of 
selection based on performance, and several major employers now use 
multiple standards. Students who opted for credit-free learning 
were increasingly encouraged to do so because mechanisms were always 
available to evaluate skills and knowledge if necessary. 

One of the most important Influences on credit--free learning 
was the New Century Council, established by the President in aarly 
1974. Tied in to the Bi-Centennial in 1976, the Council collected 
and distributed learning materials that would enable citizens of all 
ages to comprehend the full spectrum of views on American history, 
social trends and problems, and alternative futures. As a correc- 
tive measure to mass irrationality or the possible advent of a neo-- 
fascist state, this extensive citizen education project encouraged 
widespread participation in understanding problems and fomulating 
visions of desired futures for America, and 500 New Century Citations 
were awarded to the most noteworthy contributions. The New Century 
Council greatly stimulated enrollment in the degree-credit public 
policy programs of the various Open Universities, and in the credit- 
free seminars on many local campuses which addressed major problem 
areas and were open to the public, 

E. The Diminished Campus 

Although the first four alternatives necessitate no decrease in the 
utilization of presently-existing campus facilities, "The Diminished 
Campus** offers a mildly plausible condition where utilization under 
any mix of programs actually declines by, say, more than 20%. Such 
a condition could occur with an Extended Credit System, a Variegated 
Extended Credit System, or a Learner-Oriented System, as a result 
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of outstanding success in either efficiency and/or quality: 

Variation If Low Cost of PTngrnm ^, Regardless of Quality > 

As S/T"? programs developed during the 1970 's and performance data 
began to be assembled, legislators discovered that operating costs 
ranged from one-third to one-half of those required for students in 
conventional campus-based programs. Established campuses were asked 
to justify their expenditures on a cost-benefit basis, and, unable 
to do so, many were closed down and converted to low income housing 
and recreational facilities. 

Variation 2; Hif ^ Quality of S/T-g Programs. Regardless of 
Cost. As S/T-P programs developed during the 1970's and performance 
data began to be assembled, students discovered that learning oppor- 
tunities were far superior to those of conventional campuses, while 
educators found that learning outcomes were vastly superior under the 
new programs. Both students and teachers opted for the personalized 
counselor-centered modes of learning, supplemented by the wide 
availability of outstanding instructional materials. Many estab- 
lished campuses were converted to research corporations and public 
seminar facilities. 

F. The Empty Campus " 

The two Variations suggested below represent hopes and fears 
that will continue to be expressed throughout this decade. Although 
each has little plausibility, they should nevertheless not be ignored: 

Variation 1: The Deschooled Society . A social revolution takes 
place, with the educational conqwnent inspired by Ivan Illich and 
Everett Raimer. Schools, tests, and degrees are all abandoned for a 
credit-free and fully egalitarian society where learning is facilitated 
by lifetime educational accounts (assuring equality of resources), 
reference services to educational objects, skill exchanges, peer match- 
ing, and reference services to educators at large. 

Variation 2: Nuclea r Holocaust or Eco-Catastrophe. The campuses 
are devoid of human life, due to the failure of men and nations to 
Iftam how to live in harmony with one another and with the natural 
environimmt. 
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IV. 

RECOMMENDATIONS FOR FURTHER INQUIRY 

Clark Kerr has recently asserted that "The better system of 

higher education we have, the better society we have in the lone 
39 

run. " This would seem to be a truism, as is the well-known 
assertion by H. G. Wells, made earlier in this century, that "Human 
history becomes more and more a race between education and catas- 
trophe." The Carnegie Commission should take both statements 
seriously. 

The brief sketches of six alternative systems presented here 
are quite fragmentary. But a number of questions arcs raised, sug- 
gesting that the fixture may be different and perhaps should be dif- 
ferent from either the Extended Campus System or the Extended Credit 
System that are both suggested by the work of the Commission to date. 

As a guide to further inquiry for the Carnegie Commission, 
various state bodies, and independent investigators, the following 
recommendations are therefore made: 

1. The "market" for adult learning should be investigated. 

Such an investigation should not only consider present demand 
for existing and potential educational services, but should 
consider ways in which this demand could be significantly 
enhanced by increased leisure tine, and by changes in the tax 
structure, by sabbatical leave from employment, by retirement 
regulations, and by changes in educational programs themselves, 
both on a credit and non-credit basis. Recognizing that demand 
can also be created to some degree, an investigation of adult 
learning needs in forthcoming decades, according to various 
definitions, could prove fruitful for planning. 
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2. 



3. 



ERIC 



The variation In extramural programs should be acknowledged 
and seriously dealt with. 

As discussed in this paper, the world of extranwral pro- 
grams is not sin5>ly Open Universities and external degree 
programs, as stated by the Carnegie Commission. It appears 
that present planning activity on the statewide level has 
followed in this mold and has not considered the full 
spectrum of alternatives and the serious issues involved. 
An example of preliminary taxonocic study is provided by 
David E. Mathieson in ^pendix I. The work of John R. 
Valley for the Coimnlssion on Non -Traditional Study is also 
Important in this respect, although lacking any recogni- 
tion of the critical leatner control variable. 

The desirability and feasibility of promoting informal or 
credit-free learning should be studied. 

In the Foreword to The Fourth Revolution^ the Carnegie 
Commission states that *'we are only incidentally concerned 
with the Informal educational potentials of television, 
while we are very much concerned with the uses of tele- 
vision for instruction." One presumes that "instruction" 
is construed in the broad sense of educational services 
resulting in credit, in contrast to the narrow sanse of 
didactic one-way teaching. Even if this is so, a know- 
ledge-based society with a multitude of informational 
servicss available to homes and offices cannot ignore the 
informally acquired learning that is equivalent to that 
which is valued by society and therefore credited. If 
lifelong learning is increasingly necessary, the role of 
informal learning in relation to the "formal" learning 
resulting from higher education must be seriously con- 
sidered. If it is necessary for the Carnegie Commission 
to delimit its inquiry, the reasons for doing so should 
be stated. 

Transnational educating structures should be considered. 

"The Fourth Revolution" according to Eric Ashby, a member 
of the Carnegie Commission, concerns the advent of electronic 
technology. According to Issac Asimov, who employes the 
same auitaphor, the fourth revolution of electronic communi- 
cation also involves global comnunications and ult-.mately 
a global village. 

There are unmistakable trends toward a global society, and 
many others are urging further organization toward a plane- 
tary society and world order as a necessary solution to 
mankind's problems. There have been many proposals for a 
world university in the past, but new technology in the con- 
text of trends toward globalization will surely lead to 
transnational educating structures of some sort by the year 
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2000. Similar to the neglect of informal learning, trans- 
national institutions are easily overlooked; but, at present 
rates of globalization, it is not implausible to imagine ten 
percent of American students enrolled in transnational 
institutions by the year 2000, or twenty percent of enroll- 
ments in American-based institutions composed of foreigners— 
and these guesstimates may be very conservative* 

It is difficult to maintain neutrality in this matter. To 
contemplate this possibility is to hasten it; neglecting 
this possibility retards its development and perpetuates 
the nation-state. It is desirable, again, for the Carnegie 
Commission to state its reasons for a delimited inquiry* 

5. Alternative definitions of a "Learning Society" should be 
seriously considered. 

In The Fourth Bavolution^ the Carnegie Commission exuber- 
antly suggests that the United States "nay be able to 
develop programs and techniques which can extend the 
advantages of greater learning to less wealthy nations . . . 
The whole world can be assisted to move faster into becoming 
a 'Learning Society'." (p. 7) But, whether in reference to 
the United States or the global society, there are at least 
two ways to define a "learning society": 1) a condition 
where a great portion of the population takes advantage of 
available programs, 2) a condition where a great portion of 
the population is continuously learning by any means. 
Similarly, alternative systems of education (including sub- 
systems of higher learning) and their interrelationship 
with alternative societal forms should be considered. As 
Karman notes, our society is at a crucial point in history 
when we can choose between, essentially, a second-phase 
industrial society and a person-centered society. Both 
societies could be justified as "learning societies." 



* * * 



In an era demanding a serious rethinking of all of our problems, 
we cannot afford the luxury of avoiding these most difficult ques- 
tions. It is not merely a matter of a better society in the long 
run, but quite possibly a question of human survival. 



Willis W. Harman, "The Nature of Our Changing Society; Implications 
for Schools," in House Committee on Education and Labor, Alters 
native Futures in American Education. Appendix 3 to Hearings on 
H.R. 3606, Jan. 1972, pp. 6-53. 
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APPENDIX I 

AN UNEASY EXPLORATION INTO EXTERNAL DEGREE PROGRAMS 
by 

David E* Mathieson 

A conceptual distinction has to be drawn between ''extension 
degrees," "Special Adult Degree Programs" and true "External Degrees" 
whatever their particular structure or format. Very crudely, "Exten- 
sion Degrees" are those degree programs offered to adults through 
evening colleges and continuing education divisions, whose only 
immediate distinction from regular degrees is that (1) they are 
open to adults, and (2) the programs are offered during the evenings* 
These account for the bulk of degree programs offered within the 
"core" system of post -secondary education and I shall not consider 
them here. "Special Adult Degree Prograeis" fall into a category 
overlapping "Extension" and "External Degrees." That is to say, 
some of them are "Extension" degrees specifically offered for 
adults, and others are "External Degrees" offered for adults. 
"External Degrees" crudely can be defined as those programs where 
the education parameters of who, what, where, when, and how are much 
more open. For example, programs where a great deal of independent 
study is involved on the part of the individual learner. All of 
these types overlap and it is yet difficult to arrive at what the 
distinctive features of "External Degrees" are. 
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Figure 1 




If we look at the figure above, wt en we talk about "External" 
degree pftograas and proposals, what I urn primarily concerned with are 
those programs, institutions, and proposals which fall in the shaded 
portion of the universe of programs represented above. 

Another way of trying to get at the conceptual distinction be- 
tween the various types of programs can be illustrated by another set 
of diagrams. These diagrams are based on the principal criteria of 
the degree of choice exercised by the learner over wliat he learns, 
how he learns it, \*here he learns it, and when he learns it. 
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Figure 2 



DEGREE OF CHOICE EXERCISED BY LEARNER OVER WHEN HE LEARNS 
CLOSED OPEN 



TOWARD "SPACE-F REE/TIME. FREE" 
EDUCATIONAL SYSTEMS 



OPEN 



Figurt 3 

DEGREE OF CHOICE EXERCISED BY LEARNER OF WHAT HE LEARNS 
(e.9. CURRICULUM CONTENT) 
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While the interest In ron-tr«dition«l studies in post-second.ry 
education is booming, if these etude yardstick criteria are applied 
to the Whole non-traditional studies universe^ it is discovered that 
there are not as many extsmal degree prograas and institutions 
around yet as optimists or pessimisu (depending upon your point of 
view) would have us believe. 

If Figure 1 is taken seriously, at least four kinds of external 
degree programs are hypothetically structurally possible: 



(1) 

(2) 
(3) 
(4) 



extension degrees aimed at age groups above 18 where the 
instruction takes place away from the main campus and 
pertaps employing newer instructional technologies; 
Special Adult Degree Programs which euploy a good deal 
of independent study (guided or otherwise); 

degrees by examination, mentor-centered programs not 
involving residence requirements; 

or complex systems embodying characteristics of each of 
the above. 



If Figures 2 and 3 are taken seriously, then the situation becomes 
even more complicated. For even if degree programs fall into oue of 
the four above mentioned categories, they can further be sorted out 
according to the degree of choice exercised by the learner over the 
variables of what he learns, where he leamr, when he learns, and how 
he learns it. This leaves aside the fundamental questions of: 

(1) who is likely to have access to these programs; 

(2) the extent to vrt>ich they represent an extension of 
credentialism; 

(3) to what extent do these programs open out curriculum 
areas of individual and societal need? 

An elaboration of both the crude criteria I have sketched and 
the above questions will be addressed in a forthcoming paper. 

Nevertheless, utiliiing these crude criteria, let me. examine 
briefly some of the programs now la existence and some proposals being 
offered currently. These by no means represent any more than a sample 
of the programs in existence inasmuch as their number grows faster 
than the information can be gathered on (hem. It represents no more 
than the beginnings of a crude conceptual framework within which 
to look at this emerging phenomenon. 
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A. Two examples of nentor-centered or "broker" institutions are 
Minnesota Metropolitan State Collegey and Empire State College. 

A.l Mlnneaota Metropolitan State College 

Contact: Dr. David E. Sweet, President 

Minnesota Metropolitan State College 
Capital Center Skyway Building. 
Sth and Minnesota Streets 
St. Paul, Minnesota SSlOl 
(612) 221-3875 

Documents: Prospectus II (Novenber 1971) 

Questions and Answers about Minnesota Metropolitan 

State College (brochure 1971) 
Carnegie Corporation News Release (January 1972) 

Degrees offered: B.S.: B.A. 

Abstract: Primarily aimed at adult students, MMSC will focus 
on urban affairs at the upper division level. It will award 
degrees on the basis of deconstrated competence as judged by a 
faculty committee ratUer than through accumulated credit hours 
or courses. The educational resources to be used will be all 
those available in the St. Paul metropolitan area. Upon enroli- 
ng, the student will work out with a faculty advisor a con- 
tract defining his educational goals and an individualized 
program in urban liberal studies or in a professional field. 
The various teaching-learning strategies to be used include 
work-study programs, internships, self-directed learning, 
faculty-guided inquiry and group learning activities. 

A. 2 Empire State College 

Contact: Admissions Applications 
Empire State College 
State University of New York 
Saratoga Springs, New York 12866 

Degrees offered: A. A.; B.A. 

Documents: A Prospectus for a New University College-SUNY 
(Feb. 1971) 
Empire State College Bulletin 1971-72 
Empire State College (Brochure 1972) 
Learning and Degrees at Empire State (Mlmeo, 1971) 

Abstract : With its headquarters in Saratoga Springs, £SC will 
eventually have eight Learning Service Centers in each of the 
respective SUNY regions. The College has both its own learning 
resources and acts as a broker for other resources. Learning 
activities can fall within six modes: (1) formal courses 
offered by institutions and organizations other than ESC; 
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(2) cooperative studies; (3) tutorials; (4) organiied prograas 
of self-contained resources; (5) direct experience; and (6) 
independent studies* These in turn can be organixed into four 
possible conceptual fraa^worka: (1) vocational/professional; 
(2) disciplinary/interdisciplinary; (3) problem oriented; or 
(4) holistic/thematic. The heart of the educational process 
j^rstem is that of the contract between learner* and aentors* 
The learner and aentor negotiate a learning contract or con- 
tracts for a prograa of studies* An A.A. or B.A. degree is 
awarded by SUNY when the student completes a program of study 
which the faculty supports, at a level of ^mpetence which 
meets college standards* The student and mentor interact at 
one of the eight Uaming Service centers utilising the re- 
sources available in that geographic region. 



Several examples of Special Adult Degree Programs fall into 
the category of external degrees, such as those offered by Syracuse 
University, the University of South Florida, the State University 
of New York at Brockport, the University of Oklahoma, and the New 
York Institute of Technology. 

B.l Syracuse University— University Collef^ e 

Contact: Program Administrator 

Bachelor*8 Degree Programs 
101 Peck Hall 

University College of Syracuse University 
610 E. Fayette Street 
Syracuse, New Yoric 13202 

Degrees offered: A.B. in Liberal Studies 

B.S. in Business Administration 

Documents: Syracuse University Independent Study, 1972, 25 pp. 

Abstract: TWo external degrees employing directed independent 
study with 3 short residential periods. There Is independent 
study within set curriculum areas. There are only two grades: 
pass/fail. During the program, advisors and instructors will 
rely more heavily on a continuing evaluation of the student than 
on traditional examinations. The chief purpose of the evaluation 
is to determine how the student uses the information he is acquir- 
ing .. . how he selves problems with it . . . rather than to 
check on how many raw facts he is learning.*' 

B.2 University of South Florida 

Contact: Dr. Kevin E. Kearny, Director 
Bachelor of Independent Studies 
Adult '^regree Program 
Unive^ilty of South Florida 
Tampa Florida 33620 
(6 3) 974-2403 
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Degree offered: Bachelor of Independent Studies 



Docuaent: The Bachelor of Independent Studies (Brochure 1971-72) 

Abi tract; The BIS coabines independent study at hoae with short 
residential seminars* Current offering is Ii«ited to the Bache- 
lor's degree in interdisciplinary studies* The student does 
aost of his work off-caapus via directed reading or independent 
study and after completing « short-tera residential seainar for 
each of four study areas (the Humanities, the Natural Sciences, 
the Social Sciences, and Inter-Area Studies), he has earned 
his degree* Each of these is accompanied by a comprehensive 
examination and an integrative seminar* Students have to be at 
least 25 years of age* 

B*3 State University of New York at Brockport 

Contac':: Dr* Richard D* Elton, Director 
Office of Continuing Education 
Bachelor of Arts in Liberal Studies 
State University College at Brockport 
Brockport, New York 1A420 

Degree offered: Bachelor of Arts in Liberal Studies 
Document: Bulletin 1971-72 

Abstract : This program combines periods of area independent 
study with residential seminars and an area project* The periods 
of independent study may be completed by any one or a combination 
of area reading lists, discipline reading programs, transfer 
credit from previous college work, travel-study. program, credit 
TV courses, correspondence courses, or proficiency examinations* 
Prerequisite to admission is that all candidates take the CLEP 
General Examinations for academic adviseinent purposes* 

B.4 The University of Oklahoma (Norman) 

Contact: Dr* Roy Troutt, Dean 

College of Liberal Studies 
The University of Oklahoma 
1700 Asp Avenue, Suite 226 
Nozman, Oklahoma 

Degrees offered: Bachelor of Liberal Studies; Master of 
Liberal Studies 



Documents: BLS Brochure 1972 
MLS Brochure 1972 

Roy Troutt; Special Adult Degree Programs for 
Adults : /&\erican College Testing Program, 
1971* 69 pp* 

Abstract : By a combinaf;ior? of directed independent study with 
intensive residential s<>miniirs of short periods, the adult can 
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earn both the BLS and MLS* The time needed to complete the 
programs is open* In the BLS the stu.'ent completes, in any 
sequence » area studi^is in -the social sciences, hu«anities, and 
natural sciences* Tae Inter-Area, which follovs, emphasizes 
the interrelationships of all knowledge by integrating the 
three areas of study. The MLS was designed for those students 
holding bachelor's degrees in specialized or professional 
fields and who desire a liberal education rather than further 
specialization at the graduate level* The MLS requires a 
thesis* 

B*5 New York Institute of Technology 

Contact: Dr* Willian W* Smith, Dean 

Division of Continuing Education 
New York Institute of Technology 
Wheatley Road 

Old Westbury, Long Island, New York U568 
(516) 626-3400 

Degrees offered: Associate in Applied Science 

B*S* in Management, Finance Industrial 
Technology, and Behavioral Sciences 
Bachelor of Technology 
Master of Business Administration 

Document: Independent Study Programs* New York Institute 
of Technology Bulletin 1971-72 

Abstract: The design of the above programs recognizes the 
value of independent study as a major motivation in the acquisi- 
tion of knowledge* Through self-study, emphasis is placed on 
learning by the student, and the teacher as a resource and coun- 
selor rather than a disseminator of information* The scope of 
learning is defined while the tijae, place and method of learning 
vary with the desire and needs of the individual* The curricula 
are similar in content and quality to those contained in the 
conventional college* Instruction and certification design 
provides the flexibility to permit the student to learn at his 
own pace* The programs utilize unique coiii)inations of inde- 
pendent study, intensive guidance and residential seminars* 
Certification by achievement replaces conventional attendance, 
credit and grading practices* Study can take place at home, at 
work, at one college or industrial location, in travel and 
service abroad or any combination of these* Carefully struc- 
tured instructional packages begin with conventional books and 
study guides which are expanded into correspondence courses, TV 
or multi-media courses, time-sharing on NYIT's coi^ter net- 
works, take-home labs, audio or video playback recorders and 
other means* Learning and guidance centers are being designed 
where students may receive instruction via network, take-out 
instructional materials and kits and receive personalized 
instruction* 
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C* Two examples where extension degree programs shade off -^nto the 
domain of external degree programs are University of Maryland's 
University College* and Project SURGE of Colorado State University. 

C*l University of Maryland — University College 

Contact: Dean, University College 
University of Maryland 
Cbllege Park, Maryland 20742 

Degree offered: B.A. in General Studies 

Documents: University College Bulletin 1971-73 (194 pp.) 

The External Degree Program of the University Col- 
lege of the University of Maryland, 1971 (4 pp.) 

Abstract: The Bachelor of General Studies program appears to be 
a regular extension degree requiring completion of 120-22 credit 
hours with the flexibility being primarily that there are several 
off-campus extension centers and the manner in which credits can 
be earned. Thd maximum combined examination credit, correspondence 
credit, and service school credit allowed is 54 hours broken down 
as follows: 

Examination (CLEP, or departmental) « 24 
Service Schools (transfer credit) = 18 
Correspondence Study (USAFI) = 12 

Any conbination of these will not normally be accepted for any 
of the final 30 semester hours leading to graduation. The cur- 
riculum content is defined and prescribed. 

C.2 Colorado State University 

Contact: Preston Davis, Director 

Office of Educational Media 
Colorado State University 
Fort Collins, Cblorado 80521 

Degrees offered: M.S. in Civil, Electrical, Industrial and 
Mechanical Engineering 

Document: Project SURGE Bulletin 1971-72. 14 pp. 

Abstract: Project" SURGE offers in-plant programs IcsaJing to an 
M.S. in several areas of Engineering* Video tape is the medium 
used to bring the courses directly to students in industry, 
business, and government. Normally a course session taped on 
campus will reach the off-campus students in time to run at their 
convenience two days later* As soon as each tape has been used 
by these students, it is returned to CSU*s Office of Educational 
Media for reuse. Homework, quizzes, examinations, and routine 
administrative matters are handled at each off-campus location 
where people make themselves available specifically in order 
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to assist with academic questions, monitor examinations, etc. 
Also at each location is an Education Officer who handles 
mechanical details of video tape machine operation, video tape 
distribution, class scheduling and the like. Officers are 
asked for estimates of students for each course approximately 
a month before each quarter, schedules for courses being 
worked out on the basis of demand by off-campus students. The 
curriculum is organized along traditional lines. 



D. Another category of the pure External Degree is the Degree by 
Examination, of which the Regents' External Degree of the University 
of the State of New York is the only currently operating example. 

^'^ Regents* E xternal Degree— University of the State of New York 

Contact: Dr. Donald J. Nolan 

Division of Independent Study 

Regents* External Degree Program 

The University of the State of New York 

The State Education Department 

99 Washington Avenue 

Albany, New York 12210 

Degrees offered: Associate in Arts (1972) 

Bachelor of Business (1972) 
Associate in Applied Science in Nursing 
(1973-74) 

Documents: Brochures and program descriptions from the 
Division of the State of New York (1972) 

Abstract: Although there are various ways of completing these 
degrees (e.g., transfer of college credit), the simplest way of 
earning them is to take a series of examinations. These can be 
through New York's College Proficiency Examinations (such as 
CLEP or AP— advanced placement) or USAFI examinations. In addi- 
tion special examinations can be arranged where existing pro- 
ficiency tests are not appropriate. Thus it is hypothetically 
possible that the ways studen^^s may acquire the information 
needed to pass these examinations are for all purposes infinite. 



I have. In this brief document, only looked at a small number of 
external degree programs from the plethora of programs and proposals, 
and have made a crude attempt to sketch some criteria by which to 
characterize them. Nor have I attempted to do an analysis of the edu- 
cational policy implications of any of these variations. However, from 
a survey of the proposals and programs in planning stages, it can be 
hypothesized that External Degrees may follow three lines of development: 
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(1) toward the examination model, exemplified by the Newman Commis- 
sion's recommendation of the establishment of Regional Examining 
Universities; (2) models based on Great Britain's Open University^ 
exemplified perhaps by plans under way in such states as New York, 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, New Jersey, Hawaii, Wisconsin, Michigan, 
and Califoimia; (3) consortiums of institutions employing the mentor 
model, such as perhaps the University Without Walls. Each of these 
have policy implications which are emerging that I propose to examine 
in a later paper. I also propose to continue to survey the details 
of each program or proposal as it emerges and ,to develop more clearly 
the criteria by which these programs can be sorted out and charac- 
terized. 
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SUGGESTED READING FOR POST-SECONDARY EDUCATIONAL PLANNING: 
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F. The Transdisciplinary Approach to Public Policy-Making 
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APPENDIX II 



SUGGESTED READING FOR POST-SECONDARY EDUCATIONAL PLANNING: 
A SELECTED AND ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY 



. . . most conmisslons operate somewhat like a skilled 
sur£er» riding at just the right place on the wave; the 
comnlssion must be ahead of contemporary practice, but only 
slightly ahead. If it forges into brand new areas, it nay 
lose support from those who do not understand what is haing 
discussed, just as the surfer who gets too far in front of 
the wave will lose his momentum and speed. Thus, commis-- 
sions are generally in favor of change, but not radical 
change. None of the recommendations of the Carnegie Com* 
mission could be considered in any sense educationally 
radical: indeed, most have nothing at all to do with learn-- 
ing and teaching, but with manpower, logistics, money, and 
"output," while most contemporary thinking in education 
today has to do with learning off--campus, the People * s 
Yellow Pa^es , non-book curricula, etc. The membership of 
groups like the Carnegie Commission guarantees a dearth 
of interest in such matters, even though they have done 
excellent work in their areas of concern. 

— Harold L. Hodgkinson {Chcmge^ May 1972, p.35) 



The comments of Harold Hodgkinson, likening the Carnegie Commission 
and other such bodies to a surfer "riding at just the right place on 
the wave" appear to be all too true. Yet, somehow, the conventional 
commission behavior must change if the leaders of our society are to 
respond effectively to (rather than contribute to) the multiple crises of 
our time brought on by a society in profound and rapid transition. The 
Carnegie Commission may indeed be slightly — if not greatly — ahead of 
its various publics, but such an incremental approach does not fully 
address the fundamental problems of post- secondary education in the 
future. 

It is easy to agree with Hodgkinson that the Commission has done 
"excellent work in their areas of concern." The massive number of 
Commission reports and special studies will serve as a landmark for 
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many years* In particular, the most recent report, liefom on Campus: 
Changing Students^ Chemung Aaaderda Programa (McGraw-Hill, June 1972) 
is quite agreeable vith the point of view that is taken here. But it 
is the parameters of concern that are critical, and consideration of 
the realms beyond the Carnegie Commission would appear to be of funda- 
nental Importance to those areas of concern that the Connission is 
immediately engaged with. A forthcoming Commission Report, The 
Expanding Universe of Higher Education: Aation Outside the Campus^ 
may adequately consider the concerns expressed here, making much of 
this policy study guide obsolete. But in the event that this Commis- 
sion Report falls short of fully touching on the problems and possi- 
bilities of S/T/C-P higher learning, this study guide will serve to 
stimulate the necessary synthesis and analysis that is urgently needed. 



It is doubtful that we can do without commissions as pre-legisla- 
tion legitimation agencies, but greater attention to fundamental 
issues, greater foresight in anticipating problems, and greater cour- 
age in exploring alternatives could result in a substantial difference 
in the nature of our higher learning experiences and ultimately in the 
nature of our society. Greater foresight and imagination could obviate 
the need for some future comnissions, while changing the process of 
educational planning from an essentially reactive one to an inventive one. 
Such a process would be aligned with or ahead of the waves that are shaping 
the wider society, rather than riding the wavelets that are presently seen 
by those who shape our higher learning. If a more adventuresome com- 
mission is too far in front of its publics, then the need for elite 
adult education is clearly indicated. Moreover, in this era of radical 
change, small doses of "future shock" in the present may be preferable 
to large and unintended doses in the near future. 

Bibliographies often provide a good indication of the parameters 
of one's world view, or, in the idiom of the young, "where one's 
head is at.*' A bibliography indicates the range of knowledge or 
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Information that one considers to be legitimate and germane to the 
problem under consideration ♦ The subsequent list attempts to sketch 
a transdisciplinary, systemic, policy-relevant, future-oriented 
approach, as distinguished from the subdisciplinary, fragmented, 
present-bound approach that characterizes virtually all contemporary 
deliberation on education at every level* The transdisciplinary 
approach considers all knowledge that is relevant to a problem — 
including holistic writers, interdisciplinary writers (who accept 
the knowledge of two or more well-defined fields), and writers in 
conventionally defined disciplines or sub-disciplines* It attempts 
to view problems in the context of bota space and time* In con- 
trast, the sub-disciplinary approach is receptive only to the know- 
ledge of colleagues in the field, and is isolated in space (i»e», 
from a consideration of broader societal concerns) and time (i»e*, 
from a long-term dynamic perspective) ♦ The transdisciplinary 
approach may well come to be considered as the new rationality of 
the post-industrial era, irfiile the subdisciplinary approach may be 
seen as increasingly irrelevant and irrational as the industrial era 
recedes (See Berghofer, Fericiss, Green, Harmen, Piatt, and Wheeler— 
Nos. 3, 18, 22, 20, 13, and 23 in bibliography)* It is ironic that 
the Carnegie Commission, charged with shaping the future of our 
institutions of knowledge production and dissemination, has ignored 
much of the significant thinking in our society* 

What difference would result from a transdisciplinary approach? 
Only one example need be provided: the fundamental assumptions 
arising from different world views as to learning needs, the capacity 
of individuals to meet these needs, and the capacity of existing institu- 
tions to help them would be significantly altered* The assumptions arising 
from a transdisciplinary systemic approach are that considerable learning is 
required of the entire population in the decades ahead, different 
abilities exist but most people can learn far more than they are 
presently encouraged -to learn, and that existing institutions de- 
signed in a different era are inadequate to the task* In contrast, 
the assumptions of conventional liberalism, which pervade virtually 
all deliberation on education, are that learning needs can be 
defined by present demands, more, people can learn (thus the emphasis 
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on "open enroUinents")^ and that present institutions and methods of 
instruction are generally adequate to the task. In further con- 
trast, one might consider the conservative and radical positions, 
which are virtually never considered in educational debate, despite 
liberal rhetoric about openness and dialogue. Conservatives assume 
limited abilities in people and that our institutions are already 
overcrowded with those who do not benefit from didactic higher 
learning. In contrast, radicals assume that all people are capable 
of significant and independent personal growth, and that present 
Institutions are irrelevant, counterproductive, and/or supportive 
of "capitalist Imperialism." The transdisciplinary approach borrows 
from each of these three perspectives, and is receptive to appeals 
for genuine efficiency, holistic empiricism, and humanism. 

To further understand the transdisciplinary approach, a few 
comments are warranted on the six categories in this bibliography. 

A. Societal Change and Implications for Change . The documents 
listed here are but a fraction of the "futures" literature that has 
appeared in recent years. The selection has been limited to those 
items that have a significant bearing on education, and an attempt 
has been made to briefly transmit the concerns of the authors to 
those, such as members of the Carnegie Commission, who might not 
otherwise listen (in that we lack transdisciplinary problem-oriented 
information systems and the norms of subdisciplinary attentiveness 
are still widely prevalent among "men of knowledge"). These analyses 
are without substantial rebuttal in the literature. The Carnegie 
Commission, other commissions, and independent investigators should 
consider these statements and issue a rebuttal if they do not believe 
that we have an unprepared society (Michael, No. 1); that we are 
future-shocked (Toffler, No. 4); that we cannot understand and cope 
with our technology (Ferkiss, No. 18; Muller, No. 14); that our 
information systems are deficient (Conference Board, No. 10; OECD> 
No. 11); that most of our scientific effort is trivial (Piatt, 
No. 13; Ways, No. 8); that we are entering a knowledge-based society 
(Carroll, No. 6; Drucker, No. 7); that fragmented thinking has led 
to our environmental crisis (Commoner, No. 17); that we are undergoing 
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a profound transition from a linear Industrial era to a cybernetic 
connunl cations era (Theobald, No. 26); that we may face a wide 
variety of highly undesirable futures (EPRC Stanford, No. 19); and 
that In the very long run education will occupy much of our lives 
(Gross, No. 22; Lundberg, No. 31; Wagar, No. 32). If the Carnegie 
Commission does not consider these analyses to be plausible repre* 
sentatlons of the present and the future, they should so Indicate. 
As Toffler argues (No. 3), educators require some plausible vision 
of the future society. 

B. Present and Prospective Technologies . The Carnegie Com- 
mission has indeed issued a recent report on educational technology, 
but again there is a problem of parameters of concern. Should we 
plan technologies to support existing institutions of higher learn-- 
ing, or, as suggested by Parker and Dunn (No. 35), should we promote 
a comprehensive information utility as a national goal? To what 
degree would these two paths of action conflict with each other, 

as well as complement each other? Here is a salient instance of 
the fragmented planning that has led to many of the crises that we 
now suffer. 

C. Problems and Prospects in Post--Secondar_y Education . The 
items listed here are generally transdisciplinary perspectives on 
post--secondary learning. There is, of course, a rapidly growing 
literature in higher education, but virtually all of it-'-even the 
most trenchant critiques — is confined to the problems of campus- 
based education (see Alternative Futures for Learning^ No. 120). 
Several attempts at extrapolative forecasting are notable for their 
failure to even consider space/time--preference learning, e.g., 
Alvin C. Eurich (ed.). Campus 1980 (Delacorte, 1968), Lewis B. May- 
hew (ed.). Higher Education in the Revolutionary Decades (McCutchan, 
1967), and Lewis B. Mayhew, Colleges Today and Tomorrow (Jossey- 
Bass, 1969). It is sufficient to note that the parameters of "the 
system" have irrevocably changed, and that we are entering a period 
of indeterminate duration when the boundaries of "the system" will 
be blurred or uncertain. 
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Space/Tlac/Credif Prefere nce Higher LmMmin f^ . The items 
listed here are judged to be the acre relevant books and articles 
in a rapidly growing literature on non-traditional study, external 
degrees and England's Open University. As the cutting edge of 
higher learning (or the hottest fad), the S/T/C-P literature will 
surely proliferate in the next few years* and it would be highly 
desirable if soaeone, sonewhere, would establish a coaprehensive 
clearinghouse. »ich of this literature, unfortunately, is non- 
critical. 

IFdrther So urces of Infoneation . There are innumerable 
articles on various aspects of space /time- preference learning, vir- 
tually all lacking a contextual tie-in with broader societal con- 
cerns. For those who wish to puriiue the details, various biblio- 
graphies and newsletters are listed. 

The Transdiscipllnarv Approach to Public Policy^laking . 
The items listed here have to do with the methodology of futures 
study (or futurlstics or futurology), policy sciences, and general 
systems theory. These emergent transdisciplines— especially when 
combined— will hopefully lead to a new and higher rationality in 
the future. 



* « * 



In summation, the literature arrayed here suggests the outlines 
of investigation and responsible criticism that will continue 
beyond the Carnegie Commission. The societal transformation that 
is taking place— and oust take place— cannot be ignored. As con- 
cluded by Willis Harman (No. 21), "we can choose either to under- 
stand and move with the tides of history, whatever they may be— or 
attempt to resist them." 
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A. SOCIETAL CHANCE AMD IMPLICATIOWS FDR EDUCATION 



MICHAEL, DONALD N. The Unprepcmd Society: Flaming for a Pre-- 
carious Future. Foreword by Ward Hiidden. The John Dew«y 
Society Lecture— No. Ten. N.Y.: Basic Books, 1968. 132 pp. 
$4.95. 

Explains the need for looking at the future, who does it, how 
it is done, and probleaa encountered. The final chapter, 
"Some Challenges for Educators," discusses laplications for 
education, e.g.: "we aust educate so people can cope effi- 
ciently, imaginatively, and perceptively with information 
overload" (p. 108). 

BERGHOFER, Desmond E. 3^ Future: Ite Challenge to Tiientieth 
Century Man. A HevieQ of Key IJbrke on Social and Educa- 
tional Futures. Edmonton: University of Alberta, Faculty 
of Education, January 1972. 35 pp. Mimeo. 

An excellent integration of many works with the intent of 
demonstrating the dynamic relationship of education with 
other activities, all of which are interacting to shape the 
future of mankind. "Running through the works reviewed in 
this paper has been the theme that a potentiality currently 
exists for a shift away from a vision of reality that has 
dominated the thinking of Western man for several centuries" 
(p. 33). 

lOFaER, Alvin. "Education and Emerging Superindustrialisa" 
in House Committee on Education and Labor, Alternative 
Futures in American Education (see No. 70), pp. 54-66. 

An extensive description of the emerging superindus trial so- 
ciety (knowledge increasingly central to production, a process 
concept of resources, work performed at home) and the three 
choices that the universities (presently "a holding operation") 
now face: continuation of the status quo, closing down the 
schools entirely, and instituting a leam-while-you-serve 
system of universal service whereby "Edu-servicc repairs the 
break between theory and practice." 

Toffler*s cosoaents on educational planning deserve note: 

— "All education systeir.; proceed from some image of the future, 
whether this is recognized or not. The assumption made is 
that the learning transmitted to the learner will in some 
way prove useful to him in the future. However, the present 
education system and its leaders have no conception of the 
future of society— other than a blind and mistaken expecta- 
tion that it will be *more of the same*" (p. 58). 

—"A sense of the future, a sense of its possibilities, likeli- 
hoods, and dangers, becomes, in a high-change sodecy, an 
absolute survival necessity" (p. 65). 

—"It seems to me that the future must be a starting point— 
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sotae sense of where we are going and where we want to go. It 
«ist be the starting point of any rational educational system 
... the image of the future held by most educators must be 
radically revised and the way to begin is by making their 
tssunptions about tomorrow explicit and hence subject to 
debate. Only aft tr this is done can a sensible set of educa- 
tional goals be defined" (p. 66). 

These statements cogently suggest the fundamental problems under- 
lying the work of the Carnegie Conmission. 

TOFFLER, Alvin. Future Shade. N.Y.: Random House, 1970. 
505 pp. $8.95. 

A well-known popularized overview on social change, with 
several appropriate comments on S/T-P learning: "Long before 
the year 2000, the entire antiquated structure of degrees, isslorg 
«nd credits will be a shaables" (p. 241). "Failure to diversify 
education within the system will simply lead to the growth of 
alternative educational opportunities outside the system" 
(P.2A3). "This dispersal in geographical and social space must 
be accompanied by dispersal in time. The rapid obsolescence of 
knowledge and the extension of the life span make it clear that 
the skills learned in youth are unlikely to remain relevant by 
the time old-age arrives. Super-industrial education must 
' therefore make provision for life-long education on a plug-in/ 
plug-out basis" (p. 361). 

BENNIS, Warren C. and Philip E. SUTER. The Temporary Society. 
N.Y.: Harper & Row, 1968. 147 pp. 

Six separate essays by one or both of the authors "to force into 
view certain changes affecting vital aspects of our key institu- 
tions: organizational life, family life, interpeisonal relation- 
ships, and authority." In the first essay, democracy is seen 
as inevitable— the necessary social system of the electronic 
era. In the second essay. Slater looks at change and the demo- 
cratic family, noting that "exr^riential chasms between age 
cohorts serve to invalidate parental authority" (p. 24). The 
topics that follow concern the new style organizations beyond ^ 
bureaucracy, social consequences of ten^orary systems, new pat- 
terns of leadership for adaptive organizations, and in the final 
chapter on the temporary society, the necessary education is 
prescribed for the art and science of being more fully hui?an: 
how to get love, to love and to lose love; how to enter groups 
and leave them; how to attain satisfying roles; and how to cope 
tore readily with ambiguity. "For the most part we learn the 
significant things informally and badly, having to unlearn them 
later on in life when the consequences are grave and fri^tfully 
expensive, like a five-day-a-week analysis" (p. 127). 

CARROLL, James D. "Noetic Authority," Public Admniatration Be- 
vteD, 29:5, Sept. -Oct. 1969, pp. 492-500. 

"This paper suggests that the state is withering away in a 
psychological sense because of an increase in awareness in 



contemporary society and a growing questioning of authority* 
It also suggests the state is withering in a technological 
fiense because o£ a failure to use organist knowledge to 
satisfy expectations and values* It then suggests that a 
new fora of the state» the * innovative state* characterised 
by a new fom of authority » nay in tine emerge" (Abstract)* 
"Noetic" refers to "the increase in awareness«**consciousness — 
of a&u*s social and physical environment that is occurring 
throughout; much of the world" (p*A92)* Noetic politics is the 
politics cf knowledge and awareness in an increasingly complex 
society that is shifting to a mental base of operations and a 
colleginl form of authority* The implications for educating 
institutions are not discussed, but are obviously profound* 

/* DRUCKER, Peter F* The Age of Discontinuity: Ouidelines to Our 
Changing Society* H*V*: Harper & Itowi 1969* 

An important book focusing on four major discontinuities: 
new technologies, the world economy (Including a chapter on 
"The Global Shopping Center"), a society of large organiza- 
tions (including a chapter on "The New Pluralism"), and the 
changed position and power of knowledge such that we are 
becoming a knowledge society— "the greatest of the disconti- 
nuities around us*" This final section on knowledge (Chapters 
12-17) is of immense Importance co educators* 

Dxucker forecasts that the knowledge industries will account 
for one«*hal£ of the total national product in the late 1970 *s 
(p*263)» and argues that knowledge, rather than agriculture 
and mining, has now become the primary industry supplying the 
essential and central resource of production* Under these 
circumstances, "it is not that we cannot afford the high costs 
of education; we cannot afford its low productivity" (p*334) 
and economic necessity will therefore force a revolution* 
"In a knowledge society, school and life can no longer be 
separate" (p*324)* The diploma curtain is seen as a problem, 
as is the prolongation of adolescence by the schouls and the 
inherent conflict between extended schooling and continuing 
education* 

Because of our knowledge needs, "We face an unprecedented 
situation in which we will have to set priorities for new 
knowledge" (p*365) and the existing disciplines will not 
remain appropriate for long, if knowledge is to have & future* 

8* WAYS, Hax* "Don't We Know Enough To hake Better Public Pol- 
iciA:8?" Fortune^ April 1971, pp* 64+* 

Asks whether modem soci<»ty is "in danger of rattling apart 
because the progress of knowledge is so uneven in its applica- 
tion to the world of action*" 

"There is considerable evidence that the more we learn the more 
we need to know* Few scientists think they are running out 
of questions* And it is the coivion observation of non- 
scientists that society in action faces more * problems* now 
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than it did fifty years ago" (p.66). 

Forecasting business activity and the inpact of govemaent 
policy, despite the advances of economics, has not becoae 
easier or nore successful because "The wild cards multiply 
even as econoaists raise their skiU in deaUng with the 
determinable elements" (p.67). Oae of the reasons for this 
paradox is that contemporary society confronts new md formi- 
dable areas of ignorance, leading to "a new kind of inertia" 
where change is resisted because we cast about for a higher 
degree of certainty. "Such, however,. is the inescapable con- 
text of all policy making in a truly co^lex and rapidly 
changing society. Either we accept the frwwork of acting 
on the basis of very incomplete knowledge or else we condemn 
ourselves to retaining unchanged those institutions, like 
the present welfare system, for which we have lost respect 
(p. 118). 

This condition is further aggravated because "Hsny scientists 
are unwilling to drop their fruitful specialized research »d 
comait their careers to the bewildering complexities of trans- 
disciplinary attack on the new areas of ignorance disclosed 
by the environmental challenge" (p.l25, or, for that matter, 
new areas of ignorance disclosed by the arms race, population 
growth, health, drugs, housing, and, of course, education). 
It is concluded that "The U.S. can and must do a better job 
of selecting specific lines of knowledge to be emphasized and 
specific lines of action on which to concentrate ... The 
real complexities of our present and future call for a public 
temper both more humble and more resolute" (p. 128). 

9. HARKEL, Lester. Miat You Don't Know Cm Burt You: A Study of 
Public Opinion and Public Emotion. Washington: Public 
Affairs Press, 1972. 288' pp. $7.50. 

Asserts that only 20Z of the population is "reasonably well- 
informed," 20Z is in the "moron category," and another ?.0Z 
are ignorant and unwilling to learn." Some 402 are not :^ell- 
informed, but are 'VilHng to learn" (p.32). Who will help^ 

10. The Conference Board. InfomaHon Technology: Some Critical 

ImplzcaHons for DeciHon-Hdkers. Conference Board Report 
No. 537. The Conference Board, Inc., 845 Third Ave.. New 
York, N.Y. 10022, 1972. 240 pp. $25 for Non-Associates; 
$5 for Associates and Educational. 

A report developed by 42 experts serving on 8 panels devoted 
to information technology, the individual, business, anti- 
trust policy, education, government and politics, and the 
changing information environment. The chapter on education by 
Marvin Adclson discusses topics such as the shift in education 
from the communication of knowledge to the utilization of 
knowledge, libraries as the core of the education process, the 
trend to transform portions of education into a "goods" industry 
by the creation of media packages, the distinction between 
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"real" and "inforaational" cnvirunncnts aad possible initia- 
tives' for govenuienf asd education* The final chapter by 
John HcUale provides a variety c£ topologies on potential 
ispacts of the nev information environment, while discussing 
global aspects and the need for planetary policies* 

Organisation for Ecooooic Co-operation and Development. Infoma- 
turn foi* a Changir^ Society: Som Policy Conaiderationa . 
Paris: OECD, 1971* 48 pp. $1.75* 

Report of an Ad Hoc Group on Scientific and Technical Informa- 
tion, convened to deal with the present fragmented state of 
information systems at a tl»e when information is increasingly 
"the key tc the wise manageaent of the future*" Ksny recom- 
mendations are nade; of particular interest is the one "that 
the re-evaluation of educational requirements of modem soci- 
eties take full account of the aecd for information tranofer 
systems better adapted to the continuing re-education of 
adults. Totally new institutional arrangements must be 
evolved » involving opportunities and motivation for education 
concurrent with dally activities. Research to foresee and 
prepare for these developments is urgently needed" (p. 47). 

CHASE, Stuart. "Green Honey or Green Earth?" The New Ycrk 
Times (Op-Ed Page), June 24, 1972. 

The problems of our time are cogently suaoarized here in lees 
than 500 words. "A contest is clearly gathering between the 
partisans of the gross national product and of tha quality of 
life ... I believe there are el^t major steps which sooner 
or later must be taken if the planet Is to remain viable." 
Briefly suamarlzed^ the steps are zero population growth, zero 
Industrial production growth^ recycling and cooseri'lng material 
resources, an adequate budget of the five prime essentials 
(food, shelter, clothing, health set/lces, ^ucatlon) avall- 
^le for every huxan being, a decline In the consumption of 
material goods in affluent societies, ^ sh&rp Increase Ir the 
social sciences "to help us deal with the severe cultural 
changes that are surely coming," applied science to be cara- 
fully researched for side effects » and some kind of organized 
world community. 

The implications for educational planning are that a system 
can be designed that impedes or promotes these apparently 
necessary steps* Kew knowledge .needs are strongly suggested 
by Chase, but it Is doubtful that the present organization for 
the production and dissemination of kzwwiedge will satisfy 
these needs. 

PLATT, John. "What We Hust Do," 5i?£€«(?c, 166: Nov. 28, 1969, 
pp. 1115-1121. 

A concise and powerful overview of the multiple crises that 
\n are confronting, with the view that "it has now become 
urgent for us to mobilize ?11 our intelligence to solve thcAC 
problems if we are to keep from killing ourselves in the next 
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few years." Two overview charts are provided (for the U»S« 
and the World), indicating the priority of problem areas and 
the estimated time to crisis, broken down in three future 
periods (1-5 years, 5-20 years, and 20-50 years). For the 
U.S. the problem areas, in order of priority, are total anni- 
hilation, great destruction or change (physical, biological 
or political), widespread almost unbearable tension (slums, 
race conflict), large-scale distress (transportation, urban 
blight, crime), tension producing responsive change (water 
supply, privacy, drugs, marine resources), other problems 
important but adequately researched (military R&D, new edu- 
cational methods), exaggerated dangers and hopes (mind 
control, heart transplants), and noncrisis problems being 
overstudled (man in space and most basic science). It is 
concluded that "The task is clear. The task is huge* The 
tine is horribly short. In the past, we have had science 
for intellectual pleasure, and science for the control of 
nature. We have had science for war. But today, the whole 
human experiment may hang on the question of how fast we now 
press the development of science for survival." Also see 
•Councils of Urgent Studies," Science, Aug. 25, 1972. 

14. MULLER, Herbert J. The Children of Frankenstein: A Primer on 

Modem Technology and Bumn Values^ Bloonlngton: Indi- 
ana University Press, 1970. 431 pp. $10.00. 

After providing historical background, the impact on society 
and culture is explored in separate chapters on war, science, 
government, business, language, higher education, natural 
environment, urban environment, mass media, the traditional 
arts, religion, and people > The chapter on higher education 
observes the consequences of specialization and "the spell 
of scientific methods," with the view that "most college 
^aduates— whatever their specialty — have too limited an 
understanding of our technological society for potential 
leaders" (p. 230). 

15. McHALE, John. The Future of the Future* N.Y.: George Brazil- 

ler, 1969. 322 pp. $7.95. 

A wide-ranging overview, aided by scores of charts and 
photographs, with particular emphasis on ecology, technology, 
and planetary resources. Chapter 1 provides a good sumoiatlon 
of future-study in the context of a transition toward a world- 
man image, and Chapter 5 continues with a discussion of indi- 
vidual futurists and organizations studying the future (a ' 
continuing interest of McHale). The final chapter dl4»;:us8es 
various aspects of the emerging planetary society, concluding 
that *Ve must understand and cooperate on a truly global 
scale, or we perish" (p.300). 

16. MEADOWS, Donella H., et. al. The Limits to Growth* A Report 

for The Club of Rome's Project on the Predicament of Mankind. 
N.Y.: Universe Books/Potomac Associates, 1972. 205 pp. 
$2.75 paper. 
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The much-publicized, controversial, computer "-based study of 
population, pollution, and resources— vith the central mes- 
sage that "The earth's interlocking resources — the global 
system of nature in which we all live — probably cannot sup- 
port present rates of economic and population growth much 
beyond the year 2100, if that long, even with advanced 
technology" (back cover). 

And the educational implications necessarily follow: 
"Achieving a self-imposed limitation to growth would require 
much effort. It would involve learning to do many things in 
new ways. It would tax the ingenuity, the flexibility, and 
the self-discipline of the human race" (p. 170). 

"... any deliberate attempt to reach a rational and endur- 
ing state of equilibrium . . . must ultimately be founded on 
a basic change of values and goals at individual, national, 
and world' levels. 

"This change is perhaps already in the air, however faintly. 
But our tradition, education, current activities, and inter- 
ests will make the transformation embattled and slow. Only 
real comprehension of the human condition at this turning 
point in history can provide sufficient motivation for people 
to accept the individual sacrifices and the changes in polit- 
ical and economic power structures required to reach an equi- 
librium state" (p. 195). 

COMMONER, Barry. The Closing Circle: Nature^ Man and Technology, 
N.Y.: Knopf, 1971. 326 pp. $6.95. 

This well-received popularized volume by a leading ecologist 
is one of many recent books on our growing ecological crisis. 
There are two important implications for S/T-P education that 
can be drawn. First, Commoner argues that the cause of the 
environment crisis is technology and the resulting ignorance 
of fundamental concerns such as the ecosphere. "The natural 
tendency to think of only one thing at a time is the chief 
reason why we have failed to understand the environment and 
have blundered into destroying it" (p. 26). And our fragmented 
sub-disciplinary thinking has resulted from the manner in which 
our educating institutions are organized. Secondly, Commoner 
estimates an annual cost of survival of about $40 billion per 
year — which would necessarily require economies in other sec- 
tors of society, including education. 

FERKISS, Victor C. Technological Man: The Myth and the Reality, 
N.Y.: George Braziller, 1969. 352 pp. 

An overview of the vast changes transforming society and 
necessary cognitive changes in man involving a new naturalism, 
a new holism, and "a new immanent ism." 

Educational Policy Research Center at Stanford. Alternative 
Futures and Educational Policy. Henlo Park, Calif.: Stan- 
ford Research Institute, EPRC Memorandim Report, Jan. 1970. 
43 pp. 
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Tentatively summarizes the findings of a preliminary set of 
alternative future histories prepared at EPRC/Stanford, and 
suggests implications for educational policy* Of some two 
score future histories (ranging from Manifest Destiny and 
Exuberant Democracy to Authoritarian Recession, "1984"/ 
Theocracy, and Collapse) "there are very few which manag.2 
to avoid one or another kind of time of serious troubles be- 
tween now and 2050. The few that do, require a dramatic 
shift of values and perceptions with regard to what we came 
to term the 'world macroproblem. ' This macroproblem will be 
the predominant concern of the foreseeable future, for all 
the alternative paths. It i% the composite of all the prob- 
lems which have been brought utbout by a combination of ramp- 
ant technology application anK industrial development together 
with high population levels" (p;6). 

"The overall message is clear. It is not yet time to re- 
design education for ecstatic individuals in a carefree world. 
To the extent that one believes that the analysis of the roots 
of the 'world macroproblem' holds up, to that extent he will 
believe that the paramount educational task for the developed 
world is the radical altering of the dominant basic premises, 
perceptions, images, and values of the culture and that the 
paramount task for the nation is the development of a sense 
of purpose and unity. To that extent, also, it will seem 
essential that we re-examine all our present educational 
institutions, practices, and commitments to determine how 
their priority is altered in view of these future outlooks 
(p-42). 

20. HARMAN, Willis W. "The Nature of Our Changing Society: Implica- 
tions for Schools," in House Committee on Education and 
Labor, Alternative Futures in American Education (see 
No. 70), pp. 6-53. 

This lengthy essay by the Director of the Educational Policy 
Research Center at Stanford is an excellent example of apply- 
ing the transdisciplinary "futures perspective" to questions 
of educational policy* Harman discusses long-term societal 
trends, beliefs and values in transition, manifest revolu- 
tionary forces, a possible underlying conceptual revolution 
leading to the beginnings of a new science, meta-issues of 
the future relevant to educational policy (crises in human 
image, authority, economic values, and pluralism), and two 
contrasting overall forecasts: between a second-phase 
industrial society and a person-centered society* Implica- 
tions for education are then discussed, after stating that 
"The basic issue for education is the choice of goals; all 
else follows this" (p*44)* Harman states that "Unfortunately, 
significant changes in education do not come as direct con- 
sequences of such rational arguments" (p*46), but he never- 
theless makes them in conclusion, arguing that a drastic and 
rapid shift in orientation is imperative and that the chal- 
.lenge of the times is "an educational task of the highest 
priority." 



21. HARMAN, Willis W. "Key Choices of the Next Two Decades (An 

Exploration of the Future)," HeldB Within Fields, . .Within 
Fields, 5:1, 1972, pp. 82-92. (Available from the World 
Institute Council, 777 United Nations Plaza, New York, 
N.Y. 10017, for $1.00. Other notable articles in this 
issue include "The Methodology of Pattern" by Julius Stulman 
{see No. 143], "The Highest State of Consciousness" by John 
White, and "Conanunicating Holistic Insights" by R. F. Rhyne.) 

Argues that a major historical transformation is under way, 
in a distinct contrast to the widely held view promulgated by 
Herman Kahn and Anthony Wiener in 2%e Year 2000 (Hacmillan 
1967) that the available alternative futures comprise modest 
deviations from a "long-term multifold trend." But a funda- 
mental problem faces us, for "perfectly reasonable micro- 
decisions currently are adding up to largely unsatisfactory 
macrodecisions" (p. 87). (Carnegie Commission please note.) 

Concludes that: "The extent to which our deliberate actions 
can affect the future is undoubtedly limited . . . Quite 
apart from our desires, the transformation postulated in 
these remarks is either upon us or it is not — it is not our 
choice to make. However, we can choose either to understand 
and move with the tides of history, whatever they may be — or 
to attempt to resist them. Upon that choice may rest in great 
measure the state of business in 1990 — and beyond" (p. 92). 

22. GROSS, Bertram M. "Planning in an Era of Social Revolution," 

Public Administration Review, XXXI:2, May/ June 1971, 
pp. 259-297. (Single copies of this special issue, a 
symposium entitled "Changing Styles of Planning in Post- 
Industrial America" edited by Herman Mertins Jr. and 
Bertram M. Gross, are available for $2.00 from the American 
Society for Public Administration, 1225 Connecticut Ave., 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036. The Gross essay alone is well 
worth the price.) 

This lengthy essay by on^i of the leading scholars in national 
planning, social indicators, and systems theory, deserves 
serious attention. Gross discusses the accelerati^; of cumu- 
ylative system change over the history of mankind, with a con- 
/sideration of various social revolutions in the past. The 
\ m^or elements of the emerging service society are then out- 
I line^Kwith attention paid to changing technologies, changing 
^•^cial^ructures, our emerging "nation city" and world society, 
and the a^pening crises of survival, aspirations, fragmenta- 
tion, and authority. 

The "grand alternatives of a new era" are seen as techno-nirban 
fascism or humanist reconstruction. It is cautiously noted 
that some think that fascism has already happened in America 
while others affirm that it could never happen here. "Both of 
these views, unfortunately, underestimate the possibility of 
a new-style fascism that might go far beyond anything in our 
past experience in developing highly organized foreign expan- 
sion and domestic repression" (p. 283). This neo-fascism 
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(also referred to by Gross as "Friendly Fascism" in a previous 
article in Social Policy, Nov* -Dec. 1970) would thrive on 
rationed welfiire state benefits, accelerated consumerism, 
credent ialized meritocracy, market administration, and various 
technocratic ex'ils.. In contrast, a humanist post-industrialism 
would feature new structures of power providing new kinds of 
participation in the allocation and use of resources, shifts 
in values (e.g., toward cooperation instead of mastery), and 

a more rational rationality" that replaces value-free or 
value-explicit decision-making with value-creating decision 
making and develops the concept of systems synthesis and an 
action concept of rationality. In conclusion, the possibilities 
of a truly civilized post-service society are sketched, one 
v^ere the bulk of the employed population would be involved 
in non-routinized informational activities, and the boundaries 
between work and education obliterated as organized and un- 
organized learning becomes a continuing part of all human 
activity. 

WHEELER, Harvey. The Potitica of Revolution. Berkeley: The 
Glendessary Press (2512 Grove), 1971. 305 pp. $6.95. 
This book makes a similar argument to that of Gross and Harman, 
but lacks somev^at the breadth and conciseness of the above 
two. 

Wheeler, a Senior Fellow at the Center for the Study of 
Democratic Institutions, takes a broad view of politics 

similar to that of the ancients, for v^om politics was the 
architectonic science." The book concerns the Merican Revo- 
lution of the 1970' s, with revolution defined as "the dialectic 
of two competing cultural systems warring against each other 
in the same society" (p. 9) and as a condition of systemic 
rather than incremental change. "Revolutionary crisis has 
the function of revealing the inadequacy of mere reform and 
demonstrating the necessity for overall structural, or revolu- 
tionary, transformation" (p.viii). 

Chapters and sections of chapters are dovoted to the limits 
of confrontation politics, the rise and fall of Marxist ide- 
ology, the rise and fall of American liberal democracy, the 
obsolescence of the American party system, and the nature of 
the Intentional Society" that is advocated (with particular 
emphasis on its necessarily revised constitution). 

In this Intentional Society, "Education, in its constitutional 
meaning, is thought of not in terms of schools and colleges 
only but in terms of the general responsibility of society 
... the society^s responsibility for the state of the public 
mind. This responsibility will be exercised throu^ such 
things as the long-proposed TVA for mass media, which would 
spread the concept of a lifelong education that is essential 
to the exercise of the office of citizen" (p. 259). 

Brief comments are made on pp. 293-295 on the advent of 
personalized computer systems, the cybernated multimedia 



home, and the era of the **Leamlng Society" that is techno- 
logically possible today (e.g., see Parker and Dunn, No. 35). 
But it is not only media alone, but the proper content: 
"a new science of politics combining ecology, information 
theory and dynamic programming, all brought together in an 
organic or biology-oriented framework, rather than in a 
mechanistic one. Beyond this we shall have to devise an 
applied political science capable of transmitting this eco- 
logical wisdom to the average citizen for rational and 
deliberate application at the polls" (p. 36). 

Dangers are noted, however, and the book concludes with a 
discussion of "The Manipulative Spector," as contrasted with 
the prospects for "A New Age of Wisdom." 

24. FULLER. R. Buckminster. ''World-Around Problems: 10 Proposals," 

The liew york Timea, June 29, 1972, p. 37. 

On the occasion of turning over his life-^ork to a new non- 
profit corporation, the Design Science Institute, Fuller has 
summarized the ten most crucial problems facing the world. 
Of these, the highest priority of all is education revolution. 

"An education revolution based on synergy . . • requires the 
reversal of our present system of compartmentation of know- 
ledge and of going from the particular toward the ever more 
special." 

"The education revolution requires the elimination of all 
academic tenure." 

"Learning is to be accomplished by use of cassette-tape type 
video documentation with the individual child learning to 
find the most competent answers to the child's own questions." 

Other "problems that have to be solved by bloodless design 
science revolution" are: conversion of world accounting sys- 
tem, elimination of property by making ownership onerous, 
world democracy by electronic referendum, elimination of all 
world sovereignties, theoretical exploration through world 
game, realization of design science com|ietence, recognition 
of humanity's unique functioning in universe, identification 
of mathematical coordinate system of universe, and philosophical 
realization that physical is not life. 

Crackpot notions? Fuller has been ridiculed in the past, but 
many of his older ideas (such as the geodesic dome) are now 
accepted. Will his newer ideas (which are not unlike many of 
the others expressed in this bibliography) be widely accepted 
several decades hence? 

25. ILLICH, Ivan. Re^Tooling Society* Cuc.mavaca, Mexico: CIDOC 

(Apdo.479), April 15, 1972. 53 pp., draft. (Doc. A/E 72/369) 

Rough draft thinking by one of the major radical critics of our 
time. As a framework for debate on the upper limits to growth 
of industrial societies, Illich outlines six major forms in 
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which tools (broadly defined to include all man-made systems) 
threaten men: damage to environment (destroying the balance 
of life), tool monopoly (destroying the balance between auton- 
omous activity and institutionalized energy), overprogramning 
(destroying the balance of shared vs. non-shared learning), 
social polarization (increasing the spread between the power- 
ful and those bereft of power), devaluation, and negative 
returns • 

"A Convivial Society" is advocated, designed to allow all of 
its members "the most autonomous action by means of tools 
least controlled by others • • • the growth of tools beyond 
a certain size of power increases regimentation, dependence, 
exploitation and impotence" (p.5)» Conversely, tools foster 
conviviality if easily used by anybody, simply designed, and 
small enougih to be used by individuals • This is not to deny 
the role of science: "The call for a re-tooling or re-struc- 
turing of society is neither a romantic hankering after a 
pastoral ideal, nor a new form of Luddism" (p. 8). Critics 
will nevertheless see it as such* 

THEOBALD, Robert (ed.). An Alternative Future for America II. 
Revised and Enlarged Edition. Chicago: Swallow, May 1970. 
199 pp. $6.00; paper $2.00. 

Two-thirds of the book incorporate new material, including 
a "working appendix" listing various organizations studying 
alternative futures. Education (pp. 157-182) is defined as 
"the process of providing each individual with the capacity 
to develop his potential to the full." Four levels of learn- 
ing are viewed: the first level is the simple perception of 
a fact; the second occurs when two facts are interrelated; 
the third (to which present systems of education are geared) 
• makes it possible to improve our level of performance within 
our present perceptions of the state of the universe. "We 
are beginning to perceive the need for fourth-level learning- 
learning which permits us to change our perceptions about the 
nature of the world in which we live ... the styles which 
m&ke possible fourth-level learning are profoundly contra- 
dictory to those needed in third-level situations." 

THBOBALD, Robert. Habit and Habitat. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: 
Prentice-Hall, 1972. 277 pp. $8.95. 

A broad and challenging overview of the transition from the 
Industrial Era to the Communications Era, and from linear 
thinking to systemic thinking, where one perceives connections, 
interdep«ndencies, and reciprocal relationships. 

BLAKELY, R, J. Toward a Homeodynanic Society* Boston: Center 
for thi2 Study of Liberal Education for Adults, 1965. 54 pp. 
$1.50. (Notes and Essays on Education for Adults, No. 49) 

"This esjay is an attempt to answec two big questions: *What 
are the Important social trends? What are their implications 



for education?* ♦ . . The major trend of- the present age is 
to increase knowledge and power* The major problem is the 
widening gap between knowledge and power and our ability to 
control them* The major implication is that our learning to 
control knowledge and power must overtake our learning to 
increase knowledge and power" (p.iii). In going on to 
advocate the homeodynamic, inventive society, Blakely dis- 
tinguishes between three types of learning (hereditary-cul- 
tural, adaptive cultural, and inventive-cultural), and the 
necessary learning for the adult as parent, citizen, and 
worker* 

29. GARDNER, John. Ho Easy Victories. N.Y.s Harper & Row, 1968. 

177 pp. 

A collection of excerpts from Gardner's speeches and writings, 
with important insights about the future of our society and 
the necessary directions for effective action. Particular 
attention is paid to education (pp. 67-112) for it is felt 
that "in terms of our national future, teaching is the most 
important profession" (p. 95). The comments concerning life- 
long learning, which has "no adequate reflection in our social 
institutions," are especially of interest. 

30. SCHON, Donald A. Beyond the Stable State. N.Y.: Random House, 

1971. 254 pp. $7.95. 

An important work on the central problem facing Western 
civilization today: rapidly accelerating change. As an alter- 
native to perpetual disruption, Schon argues that businesses, 
governments, and social institutions must become "learning 
systems." 

31. LUNDBERG, Ferdinand. The Coming World Tranafomation* Garden 

City, N.Y.: Doubleday, 1963. 395 pp. 

A broad and long-term assessment of social trends, with major 
attention paid to learning needs and brainpower as a matter 
of national survival such that continuing adult higher educa- 
tion will become the largest segment of the educating system. 

32. WAGAR, W. Warren. Building the City of Man: Outlines of a World 

Civilization. A World Order Book. N.Y.: Grossman, 1971. 
180 pp. $3.95 paper. 

The first volume in the World Order Models Project, sponsored 
by the World Law Fund, Wagar describes a viable world society 
of the 21st century in which "the world citizenry will devote 
at least half of its active hours to learning, both inside ind 
outside the formal educational structure . . .** (p. 122). 
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B. PRESENT AND PROSPECTIVE COMMUNICATIONS TECHNOLOGY 



33. Carnegie Commission on Higher Education. The Fourth FevolU'' 
tion: Instructional Technology in Hirfker Education, A 
Report and Recommendations. N.Y.: McGraw-Hill, June 1972. 
106 pp. $1.95. 

A competent and restrained overview of the new technologies, 
urging their development through *'at least seven regionally 
organized cooperative learning-technology centers not only 
for research and development activities, but also for pro- 
duction and distribution of instructional programs" (p.5). 

Chapters are devoted to A Brief Review of Instructional 
Technology (covering film, multimedia classrooms, self- 
instruction units, radio, TV, and CAI), Libraries and the 
Information Revolution (covering miniaturi;sation, computers, 
libraries as learning centers, and networks for communica- 
tions and information); The Penetration of the New Tech- 
nology (with a table derived from a MIT study indicating 
faculty and technologists* mean predictions of routine use 
of nine basic technologies). Directions for New Effort, 
Impacts on Faculty, Impacts on Students, and Costs of 
Instructional Technology* 

In 1967, Erlw Ashby identified four revolutions in educa- 
tion: the shift from parents to teachers, adaption of the 
written word, the invention of printing, and developments in 
electronics. The following article by Asimov also views 
"The .Fourth Revolution" but in terms of its global Implica- 
tions—a matter not considered by the Carnegie Commission. 
Subsequent items mentioned in this section of the biblio- 
graphy do not necessarily conflict with the observations of 
the Commission, but tend to be concerned with educational 
Impacts outiJide of established institutions. The Commission 
recognizes that '^ff-campus instruction of adults may become 
both the most rapidly expanding and the inost rapidly changing 
segment of post-secondary education" (p. 4). The major ques- 
tion would appear to be the proportion of off-campus instruc- 
tion to the entire post-secondary enterprise, and the result- 
ing impacts on campuses and enrollments. 

34. ASIMOV, Isaac. "The Fourth Revolution," Saturday Review, 

Oct. 24, 1970, pp. J7-20. (Part of special issue entitled 
"Toward The Global Village.") 

One of America's most prolific writers on science fiction and 
non-fiction topics, Asimov views the evolution of human com- 
munications in terms of four revolutions: speech, writing, 
the printing press, and electronic communications. We have 
advanced as far as we can in the world of the third revolution, 
and "The race is on between the coming of the true fourth 
revolution and the death of civilization that will otherwise 
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inevitably occur through growth past the limits of the third" 
(p. 18). Although the first signs of the coming of the fourth 
revolution were to be noted in the mid-nineteenth century, 
this revolution is still "limited in scope and powerless to 
cause anything but fringe effects." Once truly established, 
however, Asimov envisions a world-wide electronic literacy, 
person-to-person communication on a scale of massive freedom, 
the library of mankind available to any man at any time, a 
personal immediacy that will justify the sense of a global 
village, lessened differences among men, English as the 
lingua franca, an "enormous" revolution in education with 
much learning in the home, uneducated peoples of the world 
leapfrogging into the culture of the fourth revolution and 
cities spreading out and disappearing (thus alleviating the 
overconcentration which many times multiplies the impact of 
overpopulation) . 

PARKER, Edwin B. and Donald A. DUNN, "information Technology: 
Its Social Potential," Saienae, 176: June 30, 1972, 
pp. 1392-1399. 

Two Stanford professors propose that "An information utility 
could be made available to every urban home and rural ccm- 
nwnity in the United States by 1935, Such a national goal 
would, like the goals of the space program, have the glamor 
of new technology" (pp. 1392-1393) . 

Such a utility "might be visualized as a communication net- 
work providing access to a large number of retrieval systems 
in which nearly all information, entertainment, news library 
archives, and educational programs are available at any time 
to any person wanting them . . . The social goal of such an 
information utility could be to provide all persons with 
equal opportunity of access to all available public informa- 
tion about society, government opportunities, products, enter- 
tainment, knowledge, and educational services. From the sub*- 
scriber's perspective such a system would look like a combina- 
tion of a television set, telephone, and typewriter. It would 
function as a combined library, newspaper, mail-order catalog, 
post office, classroom, and theater" (p. 1395). 

The capital cost per subscriber is likely to be around $500- 
$700 which is about equal to the capital investment per tele- 
phone. The benefits are innumerable: the "greatest single 
potential" being "the opportunity to reduce the unit cost of 
education." Other social, political, and educational poten- 
tials are discussed, such as reducing the need for trans- 
portation, increasing effective political participation, and 
enabling people to find their own levels of ability without 
others telling them they can and cannot do. 

Although most of the funds for this proposed utility will 
come from the private sector, federal action is urged "in 
the areas of coordination, policy analysis and assessment, 
and the funding of pilot projects and demonstrations." 
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A comprcheniive information utility promulgated as a national 
goal provides a distinctly core aiAitious alternative to the 
relatively modest suggestion of the Carnegie Commission for 
cooperative learning-technology centers that will largely 
service campuses and concentrate on instructional programs. 
Needless to say, the choice of a national goal auch as that 
proposed by Pariter and Dunn would greatly enhance space/time/ 
credit-preference higher learning and would invalidate some 
of the Carnegie Connlsaion^s forecasts and proposals. 

36. SACKMAN, Harold. Mass Information Utilities and Social ExoeU 

lence. Princeton, N.J.: Auerbach Publishers, 1971. 
28A pp. $13.50. 

Describes possible information utilities of the future and 
how lack of present action may foreclose possibilities for 
enhancing democratic participation and lifelong learning for 
all. 

37. GOLDMARK, Peter C. "Tomorrow We Will Communicate to Our Jobs," 

The Futurist^ VI:2, April 1972, pp. 55-58. 

Outlines a variety of new comainication networics that could 
lead to a new rural community. 

38. DOYLE, Frank J. and Dzniel 2. GOODWILL. An Exploration of the 

Future in Educational Technology. Montreal: Bell Canada 
(c/o F. J. Doyle, Business Planning, Room 1105, 620 Belmont 
St.), Jan. 1971. 70 pp. Free. 

A Delphi study utilizing 31 Canadian and 7 American pai\eli8ts, 
and agreeing on the following major trends: a period of 
steady change in education over the next 25 years, extensive 
development and widespread adaptation of educational tech- 
nology during the late seventies and eighties, and a change 
in societal values toward "a society more open to innovation, 
more insistent upon involvement and participation, and more 
oriented to the individual." Specific areas {Examined include 
computerized library systems and data banks, the adoption of 
CAI and A-V retrieval systems, the generic types of coiawjnica- 
tions sytems, the future role of the teacher, and education 
in the home. 

The pervasive optimism of this report might be questioned, 
however. The adapta'*:ion of this technology may at best be 
uneven (thereby aggravating problems of equal opportunity), 
and the consequences may not all be positive (a consideration 
ignored by the panel). 

39. CHERBY, Colin. World Corrminiaation: Threat or Premise? A 

Sodo-^Technioal Approach. N.Y.: Wiley-Interscience, 1971. 
230 pp. $9.50. 

40. yiring the Vorld: The Explosion in Commnications. Washington: 

U.S. News and World Report Books, 1972. 20*8 pp. $2.95 
paper . 
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Popular overview of cable, satellites, pay TV, video- 
casaettet^ and plcturephonet* 

ROSSI, Peter H. and Bruce J. BIDDLE (eds.). The Heu Media 
and Education: Their Impact an Society. Chicago; Aldine, 
1966; Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday Anchor^ 1967. 460 pp. 

11 articles by iociologiati on recent and projected techno- 
logical development* , and the lapact of the new :Sttdia on 
•chool tyatema» higher education, adult education, and the 
total society* 

BACDIKIAN, Ben H. The Infomation Mackinea: Thixir J^aot on 
Men and the Media. N.Y.: Harper & Row, Feb. 1971. 
359 pp. $8.95. 

The Aaaiataiit Hanaging Editor of The Uaahington Foa^t after 
two years at RAND, offers a broad overview on the collecting 
and daily delivery of infomation, largely througji news- 
papers, television^ and radio, and how our lives may be 
changed by the way we get our news in the future. The long- 
range significance of a primary new medium, cable television, 
is seen as its potential for outward communication. Con- 
cludes with the results of a 44-item Delphi exercise. 

GORDON, Donald R. The Hew Literacy. Toronto: University of 
Toronto Prei;s, 1971<?). $10.00; $2.75 paper. 

Contends that the three Rs are being replaced by a new 
literacy involving all means of communications. 

CATTECNO, Caleb. Toukzrds a Visual CuUure: Educating Through 
TeUviaion. N.Y.: Outerbridge & Dienstfrey, 1969. 
117 pp. $4.95. 

A serious essay of MclAthanesque prr/portions on the poten- 
tials of television in education: "a call to use television 
for what it can give, which is really tremendous and by most 
still unsuspected" <p.4). . . only recently, through 
television, has (man) been able to shift from the clumsiness 
of speech ... to the power of the dyiiamic» infinite visual 
expression ... we can foresee the coming of an era where 
... we shall be able to share vast consc/ous experiences 
at once . . . The future is requiring that we learn to con- 
sider ever larger wholes in whatever social position we find 
ourselves ... a visual culture Is the answer to such a 
trend . . . sight is a far swifter means of experiencing and 
communicating than speech** (p. 5). 

YOUNCBLOOD, Gene. Expanded Cinema, latroduction by R. Buck- 
mlnster Riller. N.Y.: Dutton, 1970. 432 pp. $4.95 paper. 

An imaginative exploration of new media, addressing topicf) 
such as synaesthetic cinema, cosmic consciousness, cyber- 
netic cinema, computer films, holography, and the poHt-m^^ss 
audience age. In the introduction. Fuller concludes that 
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Tomorrow's Expanded Cinema University, as the word uni- 
verse—towards one— implies, will weld metaphysically 
together the world connunity of man by the flux of under- 
standing and the spontaneously truthful integrity of the 
child" (p.35)» * 

46. BLAKELY, Robert J. The PeopU's Instrument,' A Philosophy of 

Progranrttng for Public Television. Washington! Public 
Affairs Press, 1971. 179 pp. $7.00. 

Explores future alternatives to attain the four essential 
purposes of public television: broadcasting for general 
audiences, for children, for formal instruction, and for 
continuing education. 

47. MARTIN, James- Future Developments in Telecamunications. 

Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1971. xiv, 414 pp. 
illus. $14.00. 

48. Sloan Comnission on Cable Communications. On the Cable: The 

Television of Abundance. Report of the Commission. N Y.: 
McGraw-Hill, 1971. 256 pp. $2.95 paper. 

A cautious and comprehensive overview of the prospects of 
cable through 1980. The impact on formal education is not 
considered, but recognizing the "enormous" potential, a 
major study is urged. 

49. Yale Reviea ofLauand Social Action, 2:3, Spring 1972. 

12 articles on CATV, in response to On the Cable. "This 
report stands to become an authoritative source on cable 
policy, yet it seems to ignore major alternatives for cable 
TV. To our mind. On the Cable requires a reply ... a 
counter source of views on the potential benefits and 
harms" (The Editors). Articles cover "The r^le Fable," 
pay CATV, the fight for access, educational uses, ownership 
policy, community control, privacy, and a Dayton, Ohio sur- 
vey of what the public thinks about television and its 
potential new uses. 

50. MOLENDA, Michael H. "The Educational Implications of Cable 

Television (CATV) and Video Cassettes; An Annotated Bib- 
liography," Audiovisual Instruction, April 1972, pp. 42-59. 

More than 150 well-annotated items arranged in four cate- 
gories: Status and Future nf CATV, Regulation of CATV, 
CATV a\id Education, and CATV and Socio-Ciiltural Concerns. 
, A good selection of popular, academic, and counter-culture 
views. 

51. ALPERT, Mollis. "The Cassette Man Cometh;" Ivan BERGER, 

"Someday Morning for the Culture Cans," Saturday Review, 
Jan. 30, 1971, pp. 42-47. 

Articles on the impending Cassette TV revolution. 
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with the Berger article providing c chart of 11 coapeting 
systeas* their expected dates of introduction in 1971 and 
1972> and their technical attributes. Kany other articles 
and books on cassettes will surely be published in the near 
future. 

• This new technology aay prove to have a far greater iapact 
on education than broadcast television, once the bewildered 
consuaer makes a choice between Cartrivision,' Videocassette, 
EVR, SelectaVision, Instavision, Videodisc, acwl other sys- 
tems — all largely incoapatible with each other. Ultiaately 
we aight see a national or global electronic university 
offering thousands of cassette courses that would aake even 
the offerings of the aultlversity appear aeager. 

52. MICKELSON, Sig. "The First Eight Years," Saturday Review, 

Oct. 24, 1970, pp. 21-23. (Part of special issue entitled 
"Toward The Global Village.") 

An overview of developoents in ci wnications satellites, 
and the growing linkages between «ie developed and the develop- 
ing world. While circuit capacity has vastly Increased, cost 
continues to be lowered so that by 1975, it aay be 25Z of the 
1968 figure. Direct-to^hoae conauni cations through broadcast 
satellites aay be technically feasible by the late 1970*s. 

53. The Twentieth Century Fund Task Force. Tne Future of Satellite 

Conwnunicatians • N.Y.: Twentieth Century Fiind (41 East 70th 
Street), 1970. $1.00. 

"A conaittee of distinguished authorities . . . explodes the 
ayth of cooounications satellite resource scarcity . . . 
£inds unjustified the fear of propaganda and cultural iape- 
:r£alism . . . reconaends new and simplified controls over 
satellite comunications" (advt.). 

54. lELDHAN,, Nathaniel E. and Charles M. KELLY (ads.). Comtmica- 

tian Satellites for the 70's: Technology. A conference, 
Los Angeles, April 1970. Canbridge, Hass.: H.l.T. Press, 
1971. xxii, 618 pp., illus. $18.50. Progress in Astro- 
nautics and Aeronautics, Vol. 25. 

55. FELDHAN, Kathanxel E. end Charles M. KELLY (eds.). Cormmiaa- 

tion Satellites for the 70's: Systems. Canbridge, Hass.: 
M.I.T Pressi 1971. xxii, 658 pp., illus. $18.50. A 
conference, Los Angeles, April 1970. Progress in Astro- 
nautics and Aeronautics, Vol. 26. 

56. ALPERT, Darlel and Donald U BITZER. "The World After PLATO 

IV: The Implications of Conpufcer-Based Systems on Education 
of the Futur^>^' in House Committee on Education and Labor, 
Alternative Futures in American Education (see No. 70), 
pp. 170-177. 

The authors are responsible for a decade of research and 
development on the PLATO progranr at the University of 
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Illinois, and tl»clr assertions arc obviously flavored by 
partiality* But their estimates are so dramatic as to deaand 
at least a hearing* 

The first FIATO IV systea will be dew>nstrated during this 
decade, reaching a full coapleaent of 4000 student consoles* 
The authors feel that the systaa wiU provide superior instruc- 
tion at lower cost, providing more options for a greater 
diversity of students* They therefore are proapted to suggest 
the educational supplewitation that mX^t be achieved on a 
national level with only a $3 billion annual expenditure: 

— Elenentary and secondary education: 5 aUlion student con- 
soles at §1*5 billion per year, providing one-half hour of 
individual instruction per day for each of 50 million pupils* 

—Hi^er Education: 500,000 student consoles at a cost of 
§600 BilUon per year, doubling the total aMXint of currently 
available instruction at the cn—unlty college level, and 
increasing by 35t the aaount of undergraduate instruction at 
universities and four^ye^ colleges. 

— Continuing Adult Education: 100 student-contact hours o£ 
instruction annually for each of 15 million adults at a cost 
of §0*5 billion* 

The §3 billion annual cost for increased capacity in all three 
categories is contrasted to a cost exceeding 10 times that 
figure if conventional means of instruction were used* 

BJERWJM, Chresten A* "Forecast of Cbi^ter Developments and 
Applications 1968-2000,** Futures^ 1:4, June 1969, 
pp*331-338* 

Results of a Delphi study, with the general consensus that 
**rapid development of advanced computers and co^niter applica- 
tions is expected to continue to the'year 2000 and result in 
■uch more influence on society than today" (p*335)* Some of 
the forecasts: a SOX reduction of the labor force in present 
industry by the late 1980's, all major industries controlled 
by computers in the year 2000, patients in major hospitals 
controlled by colters around 1975, computer prices (despite 
advanced technology) to oecrease by a factor of 100 by the 
end of the 1980's. 

BEMER, R* W* (ed*)* Coir^uters and Crisis* A conference. New 

York, 1970* N*Y*: Association for Computing Kachinery, 1971* 
x, 413 pp* §7*50 paper; §15*00 cloth* 

How computers are shaping our future* 

GREENBERCER, Martin (ed*)* Computers, Comunications, and the 
Public Interest* Baltimore: Johns Hopkins, 1971. 315 pp* 
§12*50* 

Derived from a 1969-70 series of lectures sponsored by Johns 
Hopkins and the Brookings Institution* Especially see 



•*Designlag Organizations for an Info mat ion-Rich World" by 
Herbert A. Siaon. 

60. GEDEHBEBGER, Fred (ed.). Es^Kxnding Use of Catputers in the 

'70 's. Englewood Cliffs, H.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1971. viii, 
120 pp. $6.95. 

Harkets, needs, technology. Proceedings of a syaposius, 
Los Angeles, Harch 1970. 

61. HAUKES, Kigcl. The Con^uter Revolution, I?.Y.; Dutton, 1972. 

$7.95. 

A book in the "World Science Library" with 150 illustrations. 

62. MARTIN, Ja»es and Adrian R.D. MOBMAN. The Computerized Society, 

Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1970. xiv, 560 pp., 
iUus. $10.95. Series in autoaatic coaputation. 

An appraisal of the iapact of coaputers on society over the 
next 15 years. 

63. PYLYSHYN, Zenon V . (ed. with coMentaries) . Perspectives on 

the amputer Revolution, fiaglewood Cliffs, N.J.; Pr^ntice- 
HaU, 1970. XX, 540 pp., iUus. $10.50. Series in automatic 
computation. 

64. TAVISS, Irene (ed.). The Counter JOntpact, Englewood Cliffs, 

N.J.: Prentice^Iall, 1970. xiv, 298 pp. $7.95 cloth; $4.50 
paper. Series in automatic computation. 

65. BARAN, Paul. Potential Hcaket D0nand for Tao-Vay Infomation 

Service to the Some, 1970-1990, Middletown, Cbnn.: Institute 
for the Future, Report R-26, Dec. 1971. 

Describes potential market demand and service parameter esti- 
mates for 30 potential information services to the home. 

66. BARAN, Paul and Andrew J. LIPIHSKI. The Future of the Tele- 

phone Industry: 1970-1985. Middletown, Conn.: Institute 
for the Future (Rlvervicw Center), 1971. 

Sponsored by AT&T, the report suvarizes the findings of 
panels on the future of regulation, social change, existing 
networks anf* services, new networks and services, and labor- 
aanagement relations. 

67. PLAIT, John R. The Step to Man. N.Y.: WUey, 1966. 216 pp. 

Thoughtful essays by a biophysicist on the evolving nature of 
man. See especially Chapter 1, "Where Will the Books Go?" in 
which microlibraries are forecasted as "a familiar system 
vithin everyone's reach ... a memory and the beginnings of 
a universal brain for the whole human race." 
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TEBBEL, John. "Libraries in Miniature: A New Era Begins," 
Saturday Revieu>y Jan. 9, 1971, pp.Al-42. 

A brief overview discussing the Microbook Ubrary of Encyclo- 
paedia Brittannica, the PCMI Ubrary Information System of 
the National C^ish Register Co. (utilizing UMF, or Ultramicro- 
fiche). The Neo York Times' Infoi.uatiou B«nk, a new index 
from University Microfilms, and possible applications of 
cassette video players to books. •*We are approadiing a new 
era that wlU certainly revolutionize libraries, probably 
reading habits, and possibly even publishing itself . . . 
What the transistor is to radio and television, high reduc- 
tion photography Is to the printed page." 

MEISE, Norman R. Conceptual Design of an Automated Sational 
Library System. Metudien, N.J.: Scarecrow Press, 1969. 
234 pp. 

Demonstrates the feasibUity of an automated system that 
utilizes existing technology. Also discusses bibliogr^hic 
search, acquisitions, circulation data, cataloging, and tying 
together local libraries (public, academic, and special^, 
regional centers, and a National Library Central (perhaps 
the Ub-ary of Congress, which Is already moving toward 
automation). Altbou^ this volume Is larsely technical, it 
is nevertheless important for suggesting vhzt would more or 
less appear to be the lnex*i.table shape of fixture information 
systems. 



C. PROBLEMS AND PROSPECTS IN POST-SECONDAffif EDUCATION 



U.S. Congress. House Committee on Education and Labor. Alter- 
native Futures in American Education. Appendix 3 to Hearings 
on H.R. 3606 and Related Bills to Create a National Institute 
of Education. Washington: USGPO, Jan. 1972. Covittee 
Print, 446 pp. 

Hay be difficult to acquire, but the effort will be worth it, 
for this provocative collection Is far superior to volumes 
prepared by most educators and particularly relevant to con- 
sidering S/T-P Higher Learning. Among the 22 articles and 
appended bibliography (see iten No.l20)» the following are 
particularly noteworthy: 

—Willis W. Harman, ••The Nature of Our Changing Society: 
Implications for Schools" (see annotation No. 20) 

--Alvin Toffler, "Education and Emerging Superindustrialism" 
(Sde annotation N6. 3) 

—Joseph F. Coates, "The World's lUture Problems and Alter- 
native Solutions." (A critique of present futurist think- 
ing—especially the lack of attention to secondary conse- 
quences-^and a call for a finaer intellectual effort to 
cope with our interrelated problems in a total and 



systematic manner.) 

—Daniel Alpert and Donald L. Bitzer, "The World After PLATO 
XV: The Inq>lications of Computer-Based Systems" (see 
annotation No. 56). 

— ^Theodor H. Nelson, "Computopia and Cybercrud." (Astute 
observations by an expert who is well aware of Cyber- 
crud — "putting things over on people using computers" — 
with attention paid to creative uses such as presti- 
digitative publishing, stretchtext, and "Xanadu— the 
ideal console.") 

— Nelson N. Foote, "The New Media and Our Total Society." 
(Describes the attributes of electronic learning, the 
global audience, and the new problems of selectivity 
created by the new abundance of knowledge.) 

—Ralph M. Goldman, "Lifespan Educational Insurance." 

(Covers problens of obsolescence and aging, and proposes 
a Senior Citizen Scholarship System to be facilitated by 
relaxing Social Security retirement rules.) 

— Robert J. Solomon and John R. Valley, "Credit by Examina- 
tion and the External Degree." 

— Laurence B. D^itt, "A Lottery System for Higher Educa- 
tior ." 

— Frederick J. McDonald, "Teaching in the Knowledge Society." 
(Comaients on Drucker's concept of the "knowledge soci- 
ety," and proposes "heuristic teaching" — in contrast to 
traditional didactic teaching — as necessary for the 
inquiry skills required by the knowledge-economy.) 

VAUCHAN, Ted R. and Gideon SJOBERG. "The Politics of Projec- 
tion: A Critique of Cartter's Analysis," Science^ 177: 
July 14, 1972, pp. 142-147. 

This important article parallels the criticisms that are made 
in this report of the Carnegie Commission enrollment projec- 
tions — essentially arguing that fundamantal social changes 
are being ignored. 

The Cartter analysis of the '^eed for Ph.D.'s has been very 
influential in shaping Ameixcan graduate education in recent 
years, but the authors argue that "it represents a highly 
unreliable poirt of departure for policy-taaking in graduate 
education" in that it is assumed by Cartter that structural 
conditions within the society will continue essentially un- 
changed over the next two decades, the age composition of 
undergraduate student bodies will remain relatively constant, 
and the economic order will remain essentially the same. 
The autliors argue that the service sector of society is 
expanding, there is a changing relation of work and leisure, 
and there are new ways of going to college. 

". . 4 we contend that a variety of data indicate that It is 
Cartter's own projections, and their likely consequences, that 
pose the most significant problem for higher education in 
America" (p. 143). 
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• . . the failure by educators to take a note active role 
in defining the future social order could, for instance, 
nake a transition from a war-oriented to a peace-oriented 
economy nore, rather than less, difficult . . . There 
exists a range of possibilities, and it is politically 
feasible for educators to play a role in creating a more 
viable and meaningful way of life" (p.U6). 

COOMBS, Philip H. The World Educational Crisis: A Systems 
Analysis. N.Y.: Oxford, 1968. 241 pp. Bib., pp.217--226. 
A competent overview of international educational trends, 
indicating that problems of rising demand and system obso- 
lescence are afflicting ail nations in every part of the 
world. Although the discussion is organized around inputs 
and outputs, it is nevertheless highly readable, covering 
not only the formal system but nonformal or ••periphery" 
education. 

BROSAN, George, Charles CARTER, Richard lAYARD, Pecer VE31ABLES 
and Gareth WILLIAMS. Patterns and Policies in Higher Bdu- 
catvon. HariBondsworth, Middlesex, England: Penguin Books. 
1971. 186 pp. o , 

The thinking in this volume could well be termed as the 
British parallel to the work of the Carnegie Connlssion. 
The authors consider enrollment projections and alternative 
lines for the expansion of the space-bound system. The Open 
University is mentioned (pp.l39-U4) an adult education 
enterprise, and therefore not considered as an alternative 
for college-age students. 

Cbmmission on Post-Secondary Education in Ontario. Draft 
Report. Toronto: Ontario Government Bookstore (880 Bay 
St.), Spring 1972. 112 pp. T'ree. 

Among the many recommendations of the •'Wright Commission, •' 
in this discussion draft to precede the final report, is the 
creation of a •'University of Ontario^^ which would provide 
educational services via television and correspondence, a 
testing and evaluation service available on demand, award 
degrees without formal coarse requirements, and cooperate 
with other institutions in the broader provision of educa- 
tional services (pp. 24-25). 

CommL<;sion on Tests. Report of the Cormission on Tests. 
I. Righting the Balance (118 pp., $2.00). jr. Briefs 
(194 pp., $3.00). N.Y.: Cbllege Entrance Examination 
Board, 1970. $4.50 for both volumes in boxed cet. 

Recommends that the College Board modify and improve its 
tests ind associated services in seeking to serve its 
distributive, credcntialing, and educative functions. It 
is suggested that the Board act for both its traditional 
institutional clientele and for its student clientele, and 



that the "other half" of non-coi:ege--golng high school stu- 
dents be served through a job ent.y testing program and 
regional centers for guidance in continuing education. Thus, 
the theme of *'Righting the BalaiiCe" in the first volume. 
The second volume consists of 14 papers by Commission members » 
serving^ as background to the many recommendations made. 

U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. Report on 
Higher Education, Washington: USGPO, March 1971. 140 pp. 
(Hajor proposals reprinted in The Chronicle of Higher Edu- 
aation^ Harch 15, 1971, pp. 4-8.) 

The well-known "Newman Report" challenges a number of assump- 
tions upon which traditional higher education is based. 
Especially relevant to S/T-P learning is the section on 
"New Resources for Off-Canqius Education** (pp. 68-71) which 
advocates regional examining universities, regional tele- 
vision colleges, and informal colleges or learning clinics. 

The task force head, Frank Newman, has recently authored 
**A Preview of the Second Newman Report" {Change^ Hay 1972, 
pp. 28-34) that outlines several of the proposals being 
developed for federal action, including regional examining 
universities and a small number of video production centers 
that will develop entire educational delivery systems. The 
second report will be available in Fall 1972. 

The President *s Coomittee on Education Beyond the High School. 
Second Report to the President, Washington: USGPO, July 
1957. 114 pp. 

OrigiUially intended as an interim report similar to the first 
one (Nov. 1956), funds were cut off and this report serves as 
the final statement. There are a numbt^r of recommendations 
concexning inputs: the need for teachers, assistance to stu-* 
dents, expansion and diversity of educational opportunities, 
and financing higher education; but there is no concern for 
the quality of educational services as there is at present. 
However, there are two remarkable insights that are still 
relevant for contemporary policy-making: the recognition of 
peripheral education in corporations, the military, etc., 
such that "we have become a 'society o£ students*" (p.l), and 
the emphasis on the neglected federal role in collecting 
information. "We have been struck abova all else by the 
astounding lack of accurate, consistent, and up-to-date facts, 
and by how little this Nation knows about its enormously vital 
and expensive educational enterprise in contrast to how much 
it knows, in great detail, about agriculture^ industry^ labor, 
banking and other areas" (p.lM. 

U.S. President's Commission on Higher Education (George F. Zook, 
Chairman). Higher Education for American Democracy, 
Washington: USGPO, 1947. 

Vol. 1. Estabtishuig vhe Goals (103 pp.). Advocates educa- 
tion for a better nation, equal opportunity » 
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general education, and education adjusted to needs. 
Vol. 2. Equalizing and Expanding Individual Opportunity 

(69 pp.). Discusses the economic barrier, racial 

and religious discrimination* Reconanends the 

assumption of greater responsibility for adult 

education and a rational program of scholarships 

and fellowships* 
Vol. 3. Organizing Higher Education {lu pp.). Covers 

facilities, stata and national organizations, and 

voluntary agencies. 
Vol. 4. Staffing Higher Education (63 pp.)* Reviews pre- 

service and inservice education and improving 

working conditions. 
Vol* 5. Financing Higher Education (49 pp.). Focuses on the 

role of the federal government. 
Vol* 6* Resource Data (51 pp.). Tables. 

One might appropriately ask how the recommendations of th*i 
Carnegie Commission differ sig-iif icantly from this effort of 
25 years ago* 

U*S. Congress. House Committee on Science and Astronautics* 

The lianagement of Information and Knowledge. Washington: 
USGPO, 1970. 130 pp. 60p* 

Seven provocative papers prepared for the Eleventh Meeting of 
the Panel on Science and Technology by Herman Kahn, Stafford 
Beer, Daniel J* Boorstin, Thomas F* Green, Paul Armer, Osmo A. 
Wiio, and George Kozmetsky. Especially see "Education and 
Schooling in Post-Industrial America: Some Directions for 
Policy" by Green. 

GREEN, Thomas F. (ed*). Educational Planning in Perspective. 
Guildford, Surrey, England: FUTURES/IPC Sciance and Tech- 
nology Press, Fall 1971. 132 pp* £2*25 or $5*00. 

Especially see the following: ••The Shifting Context for Edu- 
cational Planning" and "The Dismal Ftiture of Equal Educational 
Opportunity" (both by Thomas F. Green, Co-Director of the Syra 
EPRC), Sketching a Scenario for British Post-Secondary Educa- 
tion in the 1980' s" by Peter Armitage and Gareth Williams, 
The Discovery and Decline of the Ignorant Society, 1965-1985" 
by Michael Marien (available separately from the Syracuse 
EPRC), and ••The Knowledge Base in Education: A Basis for Long- 
Term Policy Planning?^^ by Beresford Hayward. 

GREEN, Thomas F. ••Post-Secondary Education: 1970-1990, •• in 
Dzlemaa in American Policy: Crucial Issues of Contemporary 
Soctety. Syracuse: Syracuse University Publications in Con- 
tinuing Education, No. 62, Nov. 1969, pp. 59-84. 



A discussion of the post-secondary system including the entire 
range of on-the-job training, adult education, museums, art 
centers, and technical institutes as well as colleges and 



universities* In contrast to today's closed system of 
rigorous credentialism, "extended professionalism," and 
specialization, a scenario is offered (centered around a 
university president in 1988) of a new system unbound by 
sterile qualifications for students or staff, and unrestricted 
in its offerings by status or place. 

HUSEN, Torsten. Present Trends and Future Developments in 
Education: A European Perspective* The Peter Sandiford 
Memorial Lectures* Toronto: The Ontario Institute for 
Studies in Education, Occasional Papers No» 8, 1971. 42 pp. 

An astute and succinct overview of educational concerns at all 
levels, with concluding comments on the "learning society" of 
the future. 

MARIEN, Michael. "Beyond Credentialism: The Fixture of Social 
Selection," Social Policy^ Sept. /Oct. 1971, pp. 14-21. 
(Reprints available through Syracuse EPRC.) 

Discusses the negative consequences of "credentialism" as the 
major device in contemporary social selection and sketches 
three scenarios of possible futures: a more rationalized 
meritocracy, an egalitarian condition deemphasizing creden- 
tials, and a "multi-meritocracy" built on the principle of 
recognizing multiple skills through multiple measures and 
multiple chances. 

WHITEHEAD, Alfred North. The Aims of Education and Other 
Essays. N.Y.! The Free Press, 1967 paperback edition 
(Copyright 1929). 

Words of wisdom that are still — indeed, even more — relevant 
than ever: 

"In the conditions of modern life the rule is absolute, the 
race which does no: value trained in^clIigence is doomed" 
(P.14). 

"Education is the acquisition of the art of the utilization 
of knowledge" (p. 4). 

"The solution which I am urging, is to eradicate the fatal 
disconnection of subjects which kills the vitality of our 
modem curriculum. There is only one subject matter for 
education, and that is Life in all its manifestations" (p. 7). 

"The justification for a university is that It preserves the 
connection between knowledge and the zest for life, by unit- 
ing the young and the old in the imaginative consideration 
of learning. The university imparts information, but it im- 
parts it imaginatively. At least, this is the function which 
it should perform for society. A university which fails in 
this respect har, no reason for existence" (p. 93). 

"Knowledge does not keep any better than fish" (p. 98). 
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EURICH, Alvin C. Refoxming AmeHaim Education: The Innovative 
Approaah to Improving Our Sahools and Colleges, N.Y.: 
Harper & Row, 1969. 269 pp. $6.50. 

"Education must be vastly improved to meet the challenges of 
the present and the future; the innovative approach is the 
most promising strategy for bringing about such improvement" 
(p.xiii). Taking a wide-angle view, the author discusses 
rigid dogmas, the necessity for bold public policies, pro- 
vocative new developments, new patterns of reform at all 
levels, and education as a futurist enterprise. 

An updated scenario, "A 21st Century View of American 
Higher Education" (pp. 175-199) , touches on university cities, 
sea-grant colleges on floating ocean cities, the revival of 
philosophy and the humanities to deal wi*: spiritual malaise, 
learning terminals with graphic tablets -nsJ mlti-purpose TV 
type displays, computerized learning, internationalization, 
individualization, etc. 

HUTCHINS, Robert. T}ie Learning Society, N.Y.: Praeger, 1968. 
142 pp.; Mentor Books, 1969. 166 pp. $1.25. 

Argues for making liberal education universal, in that "the 
more technological the society Is, the more rapidly it will 
change and the less valuable ad hoc education will become." 
Predicts that "In the closing decades of the twentieth 
century, education seems destined to become the principal 
preoccupation of all states." 

TAYLOR, Harold. The World as Teacher, N.Y.: Doubleday, 1969 
322 pp. $6.95. 

The result of a two-year study of the education of American 
teachers in world affairs. Proposes a wide array of reforms 
to make education more relevant to the emerging world society. 

ZWEIG, Michael. The Idea of a World University, Edited with 
a foreword by Harold Taylor. Carbondale: Southern Illinois 
University Press, 1967. 204 pp. 

A thorough exploration of a recurring idea for an institution 
'*which would match on an intellectual scale what the United 
Nations was designed to accomplish in a political dimension 
... a rough estimate would be that since the end of World 
War I, more than one thousand such proposals have been made" 
(Taylor in Foreword, pp.v-vi). Zweig explores the needs, 
alternatives (international exchanges, area study programs, 
etc.), the history of the proposal, and what needs to be done. 

A recent report on the status of a proposed United Nations 
university (now planned only as an interrelated set of re- 
search centers around the world) is provided by Harold Taylor 
in Change^ May 1972, pp. 66-68, and by its proposer, U Thant, 
World , August 1, 1972 and August 29, 1972. 



ROGERS, Carl R. Freedom to Learn: A View of What Education 
Might Become. Columbus, Ohio: Charles Merrill Publish- 
ing Co., 1969. 358 pp. 

An eminent psychologist feels that "all teachers snd edu- 
cators prefer to facilitate experiential and meaningful 
learning, rather than the nonsense syllable type. Yet in 
the vast majority of our schools, at all educational levels, 
we are locked into a traditional and conventional approach 
which makes significant learning improbable if not impossible 
... It is not because of any inner depravity that edu- 
cators follow such a self-defeating system* It is quite 
literally because they do not know any feasible alternative" 
(p. 5). Alternatives are suggested toward building "a fully 
functioning person" and a plan for self-directed change in 
an educating system is propofsed. 

ILLIC* Ivan. DeSohooling Society. N.Y.: Harper & Row, Horld 
Pfc 3pectives Series, 1971. 

A well-known volume that points to the schooling system as 
the root of industrial era problems and offers a radical alter- 
native for enhancing learning and providing equal opportunity. 
For subsequent overviews, see Ivan Illich, "The Alternative 
to Schooling" {Saturday Review^ June 19, 1971) and "After De- 
Schoollng, What?" {Social Policy ^ Sept. /Oct. 1971). Also se'. 
writings by Everett Reimer. 

REIMEa, Everett. School is Dead: An Essay on Alternatives in 
Education. N.Y.: Doubleday, 1971; Middlesex, England: 
Penguin, 1971. 

Expanded version of essay annotated below. 

REIMER, Everett, An Essay on Alternatives in Education. Cuer- 
navaca, Mexico: Centro Intercul'iural de Documentacion 
(Apdo, 479), CIDOC Cuademo No. 1005, 1970, 93 pp. Also 
published in Interchange, 2:1, 1971, along with six respond- 
ing articles. 

Reimer is a colleague of Ivan Illich who thinks along similar 
lines. It is not clear (and probably not importart) as to who 
has originated what idea, for, as explained in the introduc- 
tion to this essay, Reimer and Illich have been conversing for 
almost 15 years since meeting in Puerto Rico. Paolo Freire, 
Paul Goodman, and others have also contributed to this body of 
thought . 

In this comprehensive essay, Reimer views school as "the uni- 
versal church of the technological society" and sees the 
formation of a universal international curriculum. Yet, "The 
conclusion is inescapable: no country in the worl<* can afford 
the education its people demand in the form of schc s." Even 
in the U.S., where the r^hest one-tenth of the poi ation 
<;ets ten times as much public funds for education a. the 
poorest one-tenth, it is estimated that an additiop- $80 
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billion would be required to fully meet educational demands. 
Given the growing importance of schooling benefits, it is 
inevitable that the rich outdistance the poor both within 
and between nations, unless they grow in charity faster than 
they grow in privilege. *'Since there is no precedent: for 
such behavior, it aeeiLa wiser to turn to the other alter- 
native, namely, not to separate education from activities 
which provide for more basic needs/' It is also considered 
essential that Xeas-ainf; resources be allocated outside the 
school system (as rhe only means of attaining equity), and 
that control of these resources should be in the hands ^of 
persons seeking to learn. 

Schools will not he abandoned, but are seen as only one way 
of organizing the resources required for learning (time, 
space, objects, and people)* A system of lifetime educa- 
tional accounts is advocated (not unlike the voucher system), 
in addition to four law^ that would effectively disestablish 
the school system as an educational monopoly: ^ law separate- 
ing school and state (f5imilar to the first amendment of the 
U.S. Constitution), a law forbidding favoritism based on 
schooling ("Where and how one has been schooled is as ir- 
relevant to one's capacity to do a job as race or religion")f 
a law requiring equal sharing of public educational resources, 
and an effective extension of anti-monopoly laws to the field 
of education. 

ROSENSTEIN, Allen B. A Study of a Profeeeion cmd Profedeional 
Education. The Final Publication and Recommendations of 
the UCLA Educrtionel Development Program. Los Angeles: 
University oi California, School of Engineering and Applied 
Science, Reports Group, EDP 7-68, Dec. 1968. Approximately 
200 pp. 

The culmination of a 12-year study originally addressed to the 
problems of engineering education, but necessarily addressed 
to the larger question of curriculum design for all modem 
professions. 

MOSES, Stanley. The Learning Force: A More Compreheneive Frame-^ 
work for Educational Policy. Syracuse: Syracuse University 
Publications in Continuing Education, Occasional Papers 
No. 25, Oct. 1971. 36 pp. (Available from Syracuse EPRC.) 

The "Learning Force" concept includes all students in "Core" 
institutions (elementary, secondary, and higher education), as 
well as those in the "Periphery" (corporation and military 
training programs, proprie ary schools, anti-poverty programs, 
correspondence schools, and other adult education programs. 
Moses supplies trend data (1940-1975) indicating that enroll- 
ments in the Periphery (assessed on a head count rather than 
an PTE. basis) are growing at a rapid rate relative to those of 
the Core* 

Although not directly concerned with S/T-P learning, this 
paper is nevertheless important because it seeks to identify 



learning activity chat has heretofore not been recognized in 
our educational data. Much of the learning in the periphery 
could be credited through external degree programs. 

TOUGH, Allen. Ttic Adult*e Learning Projects: A Fresh Approach 
to Theory and Practice in Adult Learning* Toronto; Ont^vio 
Institute for Studies in Education, Fall 1971. 191 pp. 
$4.00 paper. 

The latest and most sophisticated oi ^ series of studies con- 
ducted by Tough and his associates on sclf--initlated learning 
'behavior. A "learning project" is a series of "learning i- 
sodes" totalling more than 7 hours, an episode being defined 
as an effort "in which more than one half of a person's motiva- 
tion is to gain and retain certain knowledge and skill that is 
fairly clear and definite." 

Among 66 auults, the in-depth interviews discovered that 65 
had conducted at least one leaguing project in the past year, 
with an average of 8 distinct projects totalling 700 hours a 
year of learning effort. Less than 1% of these projects were 
motivated by academic credit, and about 70X of the projects 
were planned by the learner himself. Ten 16-year olds and 
ten 10-year olds were also interviewed, with a parallel dis- 
covery of significant non-school learning activity. 

ZIEGLER, Warron L. Essays on the Future of Continuing Educa^ 
tion World-wide. Syracuse: Syracuse University Publications 
in Continuing Education, 66, July 1970. lAl pp. $3.00. 

Eight essays; especially nee "New Needs, New Contents, New 
Forms" by Robert J. Blakely. 



D. SPACE/TIMB-P>^'TERENCE HIGHER LEARNING 



BOYER, Ernest L. and George C. KELLER. "The Big Move to Non- 
Campus Colleges," Saturday Review ^ July 17, 1971, pp. 48+. 

The authors are associated with the State University of New 
York and this otherwise excellent overview serves to promote 
the virtues of Empire State Colleg^i through the use of a 
four-category taxonomy. 

MARIEN, Michael. "Higher Uarning in the Ignorant Society," 
The Futurist^ Vlj2, April 1972, pp. 49-54. 

A somewhat shortened version of this report, based on the 
premise that we live in an increasingly ignorant society where 
learning needs are outd5.stancing attainments. To adapt to 
these needs, three "paths to new educational institutions" 
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are outlined: extensions of present institutions, creation 
of new institutions, and legitiaation of other kinds of 
learning. 

99. notes on the Future of Education. Special Issue on "Ti»e, 

Space, and Education." Vol. Ill, No. 1. Syracuse: EPRC, 
Winter 1972. 19 pp. $1.00. 

Brief essays on "Tiae as an Educational Variable" by Tbous 
F. Green, "Space-Ft«e/Ti«e-Frue Higher Learning: Hew Progr», 
Hew Institutions, and New Qll^stions" by Michael Marieo, and 
"Tiae and' Space as Educational Variables: What Difference Can 
They liake?" by Halph Ha^rielc and Susan BaUlie.^ 

100. ROJAS, BiUy. "Educational Delphi Forecasting." February 

1972. 29 pp. Mi«eo. (Available from author, c/o Alice 
Lloyd College, Pippa Passes, Ky. 41844.) 

This unpublished Delphi study was conducted asong 36 futurists 
(teachers of college futures courses and non-teaching experts). 
Bespoodents were asked for their estimates as to when each of 
60 events si^t occur. Of this nuaber, three possible events " 
are of particular i^ortance to the future of S/T-f higher 
learning: 

— '•undergraduates at 50Z of U.S. schools will typically spend 
25Z or Bore of their BA work engaged in independent studies" 
(interquartile range: 1975-1981, 1980 aedian response). 

—"Procedures are developed that perait large nu^rs of 
-people to take university courses for credit at hoae, through 
TV prograas; ln-15 states" (interquartile range: 1974-1980, 
1980 aedian response). 

— "A global electronic university is established. Terminal 
facilities (CRT devices, xerox, rapid printers, holographic 
systeas) installed at 100 institutions around the world" 
(interquartile range: 1933-1991, 1988 aedian response). 

101. BAILEY, Stephen K. "Education and the Pursuit of Happiness." 

The Sir John Adias Lecture delivered at the Graduate School 
of Education, UCLA, April 28, 1971. UCLA Educator^ 14:1, 
Fall 1971, pp. 11-23. 

After aany thoughts on our social condition. Bailey notes 
that "beginnings are being vade all over the nation to aake 
education acre option-filled, aore individualized, aore 
huaanistic. S^ddenly the walls fall down, and the entire 
city and the entire countryside bccoae educative instruments. 
High school work-study prograas are beginning to aake us ques- 
tion the whole notion of ^co^mlsory attendance* as tradition- 
ally conceived . . . Siailarly, at the college level, open 
universities, universities without walls, are beginning to 
offer young and old new options for when, where and by whoa 
they will undertake the whole of parts of their higher and 
continuing education" (p. 22). Bailey is Director of the 
Policy Institute of the Syracuse University Research Corpora- 
tion (not to be confused with fcPRC— a separate division of 
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SUKC) and initiator of the External Degree program, a consor- 
tiuM of institutions in the five-county area centering on 
Syracuse, H.Y. that will pool their resources in preparing 
students for the New Yoifc State External Degree* 

102* Carnegie Coanission on Hi^er Education* The Expanding Uni^ 
verse of Hicfiter Educatim: Action Outside the Ccti^m. A 
Report and RecoMendations* N*Y*: HcGraw-Hill, Fall 1972* 

103* CoMiission on Non-Traditional Study* 9ew Dimensions for the 

Learner: A First Look at the respects for Bon-'Traditionat 
SUidbf* N*Y*: CoaMission on Non-Traditioual Study (888 
Seventh Ave*, NYC 10019), Sept* 1971* 15 pp* Free* 

This brief booklet introduces the reader to the aeabers of 
the GoHdssion and the preliainary findings ti^t there is 
little knowledge of non-traditional study, non-traditioual 
study will continue to develop whether or not it is carefully 
planned, there is a general lack of ccwaunicat ion anc con- 
sequent duplication of effort, and there are sany difficulties 
in definiticn* The booklet will becoaK obsolete toward the 
end of 1972 as book-length volunes are produced by the Cok- 
Kission and as additional overview docuaents are produced 
(see below}* 

104* GOULD, SaMiel B* and K* Patricia CROSS (eds*)* Explorations 
in Hon-^Traditionat Stucbf* San Francisco: Jossey-Bass, 
1972* 137 pp* $6*75* 

The five essays in this volume cosprlse the first of several 
publications that will arise fro« the CoMission on Non- 
Ttaditlonal Study* In the Prologue, Saauel B* Gould, the 
Cn—i ision Chairman, cautiously exanines **The Prospects for 
Non-Traditional Study" and concludes that "it will continue 
to develop and grow in this country whether or not it is care- 
fully planned with appropriate evaluations and safeguards. 
Many Aaerlcans want it, they will search for where they can 
find It, and they will apply great pressure to bring it into 
being where it does not exist" (p'*10}* It is also noted that 
"a great body of mythology or- folklore is emerging about non- 
traditional study * * * sometimes making this new form of 
education the answer to all of education's problems but just 
OS frequently making it the object of stispicion or even con- 
demnation* This condition will continue until experience and 
re;;earch substitute knowledge supported by data for wishful 
thinking influenced by prejudice" (p*ll}* 

Subsequen.' chapters include "Non-Traditional Study: An Over- 
view" by Rodney T* Hartnett, "Problems of Access" by K* Patricia 
Cross and J* Quentin Jones, "Problems of Recognition" by Ernest 
tf* Kimmel, and "External D<tgree Programs" by John R* Valley 
(which develops a six-fold taxonomy of the administrative- 
facilitation model, the modes of learning model » the exatiina- 
tion model, the validation model, the credits model, ano the 
complex systems model}* Additional references appear |it the 
end of each chapter^ totalling 80 for th« volune* 
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105. HOULE, Cyril and John SUMMERSKILL. The External Degree. San 

Francisco: Jossey-Bass» Fall 1972. 

Prepared for the Coanission on Non-Traditional Study. 

106. GOULD, SaMiel B. Pinal Report of the Comtissum on Non- 

Traditional Study* San Francisco: Jossey-Bass, Spring 
1973. 

107. The Expanded Ca/rpus: Current Issues in Higher Education* San 

Francisco: Jossey-Bass, FaU 1972. About $8.05. 

A collection of the «ajor addresses presented atf the 27th 
National Conference on Higher Education, sponsored by the 
African Association for Higher Education in Chicago, March 
1972. Soae but not all of the addresses deal with S/T-P 
thenes. 

108. MOOD, Alexander M. "Another i^proach.to Higher Education," in 

Universal Higher Education: Costs and Benefits* Background 
Papers for Participants in the 1971 "Annual Meeting. Washing- 
ton: American Couccil on Education, 1971, pp.169-186. (To 
be published in book form in 1972.) 

The Director of the Public Policy Research Organization at the 
University of California at Irvine offers a fresh and well- 
articulated alternative that is worth serious consideration. 
A radical restructuring of higher education is proposed, 
centered around video cassettes and "sone kind of institu- 
tional structure which I call the Video University." The 
main features ^of the rearrangeiient include most students 
attending college full-tine for only one year, "with additional 
higher education as a part-ti«e activity extending over one's 
lifetime. 

"I am willing to estimate that 992 of video cassettes will 
be -more stimulating than 992 of campus lectures. Students 
will make this discovery pretty fast, and we may as well pre- 
pare ourselves for the consequences" (p. 176). 

109. The University Without Walls: A First Report* Yellow Springs, 

Ohio: Union for Experimenting Colleges and Un.iversities, 
Antioch College, Feb. 1972. 48 pp. 

About 3000 students are presently enrolled in UWW units under 
the auspices of colleges and universities. Some 40 insti- 
tutions have expressed interest in joining the UWW and plans 
for 5 or 6 UWW Regional Centers are now under way. An inter- 
national UWW unit is also being planned. 

The key ideas around which the UWW is organized are outline^) 
as follows and elaborated on in the Report: 

— Inclusion of a broad age range of students 
— Involvement of students and staff in the design and develop- 
ment of each UWW unit 
— Development of special seminars and other procedures to 
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prepare students to learn on their own 
— Prograns individually tailored by student and advisor 
—Use of a broad array of learning resources, including 

local and national Inventories cf Learning Resources 
— Use of an adjunct faculty as a regular part of UHW*s 

staff 

—Opportunities for students to use. resources of other 
UWW units 

—Concern for both cognitive and affective learning and 
developaent of new assessnent procedures 

The First Report also discusses research on learning effec- 
tiveness, the UWW*s particular capacity for aiding minority 
group students, and various spin-off ideas inspired by the 
UWW. It is also suggested that UW can achieve major cost 
economies and can become self-supporting throu^ the use of 
tuition alone, due to the use of non-classroom resources and 
adjunct faculty members from business, government and com- 
immity agencies. A detailed analysis of costs will be pre- 
sented as a section of the Preliminary Research Report of 
the UWK, to be issued in Fall 1972. 

110. The Early Development of The Open University. Report of the 

Vice-chancellor: January 1969-Decenber 1970. Bletchley, 
Bucks.: The Open University, 1972. 176 pp. | 

By far the most comprehensive source of information on Eng- 
land's Open University, with chapters devoted to the develop- 
ment of the institution, staffing, developing the campus at 
Milton Keynes, imdergraduate course development, other 
academic matters, the regional organization, estimating the 
demand for OU courses, production and distribution of course 
materials, support systems and records, student services, 
finance, and external relations. Additional saarces of 
information; The Open University: Prospectus 1972 (143 pp. 
general catalog) and The Open University Study Guide (139 pp. 
student handbook). 

111. SMITH, Peter J. ?*Sritain*s Open University: Everyman's Class- 

room," Saturday RevieL\ April 29, 1972, pp.40-50. 

Perhaps the best popular overview of OU to date, concluding 
that "on the scale in which it is operated in Britain, it 
will produce a graduate at about 20 percent of the cost of 
a conventional university graduate.** 

112. TRDUTT, Roy. i^eeiat Degree Programs for Adults: Exploring 

Non^-traditional Degree Programs in Higher Education. 
Iowa City, Iowa: Am&rlcan College Testing Program, 1971. 
69 pp. $2.00. (Order from ACT Publications, P.O. Box 168, 
Iowa City, Iowa 52240.) 

A non-critical overview dealing with the need- for special 
degree programs, development of such programs, the University 
of Oklahoma's two major programs, and "prospects for future 
development" (which proves to be merely .an optimistic view 
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of the present)* The appendices Include current reading 
lists for the Oklahoma Bachelor of Liberal Studies Frograo* 
and a list of 42 institutions offering external and special 
degrees in addition to 20 institutions participating in the 
University-Without-Walls consortium. The author is dean of 
the College of Liberal Studies at Oklahoma* 

113. THOMSON, Frances Coombs (ed.)* The Neu> York Times Guide to 
Continuing Eduoatiort in America* Prepared by the College 
Entrance Examination Board. N.Y.: Quadrangle, 1972. 811 pp. 
$12.50. 

The Preface states that "This is the first book to describe 
the opportunities available to America's adults at its ac- 
credited educational institutions." 

"The courses listed are of all kinds: academic and voca- 
tional, traditional and new, in the classroom and througjh the 
mail, for credit and for fiin. They — and the book — are for any 
grownup who wants to learn something, somewhere, somehow" 
(p.l). 

This extensive compilation on 2100 classroom institutions and 
,180 correspondence schools, offering a total oi mt^ than 
50,000 courses for adults, certainly provides the ii^>ression 
of a single volume offering help on * everything you ever wanted 
to know about where and what to learn. * ' 

But this promise is only partly true, if viewed from a sys- 
temic perspective, and patently false if viewed from a radical 
perspective. Rather, there is a profound difference in the 
what, how, and where of learning that can best be demonstrated 
by comparing this Guide with The Last Whole Earth Catalog 
(Portola Institute, 1971, $5.00). The Catalog offers "access 
to tools" that are "relevant to Independent education," assum- 
ing no lines between life and learning, and the only worth- 
while learning as self-determined ai.d credit-free. Wliereas 
the Catalog is based oa the premise of leamiiig for survival 
in a chaotic world, the Guide has an introductory section ' 
authored by Harold Howe II (a former U.S. Commissioner of Edu- 
cation) endtL^d "Education for Fun and Profit" (pp. 3-14). 
Howe begins his essay by stating that "Many American adults, 
perplexed by the rapidly changing world around them and more 
or less dissatisfied with their own situation In it . . ." but 
continues on the virtues of education and the subsequent list- 
ings. The irony is that the subsequent course listings can 
satisfy specialized learning needs and the cultural necessity 
for credit and credentials, but few if any of the 50,000 
available courbus can offer students a meaningful grasp of 
"the rapidly changing world around them." If one views the 
world as being in a perilous state, and therefore views learn- 
ing as necessary for survival (throu^ developing new cultural 
forms and cognitive styles), then The New York Times GuiJe 
^ Is not only irrelevant but misleading. The bland view of 

society In the Guide is suggested by the chapter sub-heading 
"Technological Society Demands Continuing Education" (p. 17) 



which aptly justifies the Guide* 

The Neu> York Times Guide reflects the sentiment that would 
lead to "The Extended Credit System" (2nd scenario in 
the text); The Last Whole Earth Catalog reflects the senti- 
ment that would lead to "The Empty Campus" (6th scenario, 
Ist variation in text)* From a systemic perspective, which 
I hold, both the Guide and Catalog are valuable, and both 
would necessarily contribute to "The Learner-Centered System" 
(4th scenario in text)* 

The. difference between the Guide and the Catalog can be 
designated as the difference between the establishment lib- 
eral and the radical or counterculture perspectives* One can 
also see the difference by contrasting the work of Moses with 
that of Tough* In proposing the learning force concept, 
_ Moses (item 94) adds the learners involved in formally 
organized non-credited courses to those engaged in degree- 
credit learning* The Guide uncritically embraces the Moses 
data (p*17) and even distorts it by announcing that **by 1976 
an estimated 149 million American adults will be involved in 
some kind of educational program * * *" (p*17)* (This figure 
also includes children and would be considerably reduced if 
full-tlma equivalents were considered*) On the other hand. 
Tough (item 95) systeaically looks at all varieties of learn- 
ing behavior, formal and informal, but with the diatinct 
bias of promoting the informal or self-directed non-program 
learning* 

This distinction, between the Guide and the Catalog^ between 
liberal and systemic world views, and between the data 
assembled by Moses and Tough, will hopefully not be ignored 
in the debate that will surely continue in forthcoming years* 

The California State University and Colleges* The 1000 Mile 
Campus: Priorities of the '70's. Proceedings of the 1971 
Conference on External Degree Programs* Commission on 
External Degree Programs, 1801 E* Cotati Ave*, Rohnert Park, 
Calif* 94928, 1972* $2*00* 

Articles by Robert H* Finch, Glenn S* Dumke, Ernest L* Boyer^ 
Samuel Baskin, S* I* Hayakawa, Lewis B* Mayhew, Thomas H* 
McGrath, Frank R* Siroky, John A* Valantine, Melvin Wachs, 
and others* 

University of California, president's Task Force on the Extended 
University* Degree Programs for the Fart-Time Student: A 
Proposal. Berkeley: University of California, Nov* 1971* 
56 pp* 

Various considerations relative to new degree programs for 
part-tine students* Especially see appendices on assessing 
the market, establishing learning centers, and utilizing nev7 
instructional technologies* 
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116. Report of The Corrmittee on Neu> Institutione to the Board of 

Higher Education. Chicago: state of Illinois, Board of 
Higher Education (160 N. La Salle St.» Km. 1100), Dec. 
1971. 100 pp. 

Especially see recommendations 8, 9» 11» and 12 (p. 3) and 
^pendix C (pp. 89-98) » indicating interest in developing 
S/T-P options. 

117. Connecticut Commission for Higher Education. External Degrees 

and College Credit by Examination: Interim Report, Hart- 
ford: Connecticut Commission for Higher Education (P.O. 
Box 1320)» Jan. 1972. 140 pp. 

This report is valuable not only for ;he interim deliberations 
of the Connecticut Commission, but for its appendices on 
similar deliberations supported by the nei^boring state of 
Hassachusetts: **The Open University: A Preliminary Report/* 
prepared for the Massachusetts Board of Higher Education, 
Sept. 1971, by Jerrold R. Zacharias (pp. 48-109) and "An Open 
University/External Degree Program for Hassachusetts , " pre- 
pared for the Hassachusetts Board of Higher Education, Oct. 
1971, by the late James E. Allen, Jr. (pp. 110-137) . 

118. Report of the President ^8 Comittee on the* Future University of 

Ma68aohu8ett8 • Boston: University of Massachusetts (85 Devon- 
shire St.), Dec* 1971. 127 pp. 

Among other concerns discusses diversity in structure, place, 
and time (pp. 56-69), with particular attention paid to a 
Massachusetts Open University. ^ 

119. BREMER, John and Michael von MOSCHZISKER. The School Without 

WallB: Philadelphia's Parkway Program. N.Y.: Holt, Rlne- 
hart, and Wirston, 1972. $5.95. 

Although devoted to learning at the secondary level, the impli- 
cations for learning at the post-secondary level should, be 
obvious. 



E. FURTHER SOURCES OF INFORMATION 

120. HARIEN, Hichael. Alternative Futures for Learning: Ati Annotated 
Bibliography of Trends, Forecasts, aid Proposals . Syracuse: 
Educational Policy Research Center, May 1971. 223 pp. $5.00. 

An attempt to survey all of the literature that is relevant to 
educational policy-making, with annotations for most of the 936 
items. Little attention is paid to the S/T-P sector, although 
annotations on the recent literature of educational reform can 
offer some valuable perspectives as to prevailing discontent. 
(Many of the annotations in this selected bibliography are 
taken from Alternative Futures for Learning.) 



121. MARIEN, Michael. Essential Reading for the Future of Education: 
A Selected and Critically Annotated Bibliography, Syracuse: 
Educational Policy Research Center, February 1971. 71 pp. 
$1.50. I 

A shortened version of the above compendium, with annotations 
on 200 items. An updated edition l/ill hopefully appear in 
Fall 1972. * 



122. STEVENSON, Hugh A. and William B. HAMILTON (eds.). Canadian 

Education and the Future: A Select Annotated Bibliography, 
1967-1971. London, Ontario, Canada: University of Western 
■Ontario, Dept. of .Information Services, Jan. 1972. 59 pp. 
$2.00. 

An excellent overview of 260 Canadian sources, providing a 
quick survey cf the tssues and concerns that parallel American 
education. 

123. IRADES (Instituto Ricerche Applicate Documentazioni e Studi), 

Social Forecasting /Documentation I97l/Ideas, Men, Aciivities. 
Rome; IRADES (Via Paisiello 6, 00198 Roma), 1971, 834 pp. 
$8.00 US. 

The most extensive directory available on futures thinking 
throughout the world, with listings of individuals, organiza- 
tions, periodicals, courses, meetings, {»?d a bibliography of 
3000 items. -A 1972 edition is in preparation. 

124. VALLEY, John R. An Inventory of Extexmal Degree Progvams and 

Proposals. Princeton: Educational Testing Service, March 
1971. 33 pp. (Also, May 1971 Supplement, 18 pp.) 

These two documents together provide a wide assortment of < 
loosely compiled information on 31 programs and 24 proposals 
and study groups. Much of this information has been brough^t 
together in Valley's essay in the Gould and Cross volume 
(No. 104). There are no plans to update this rapidly-obsolescing 
inventory, and a forthcoming study by Mathieson (who, with the 
help of Valley, has identified some 60 programs and proposals) 
may serve as the most up-to-date survey for 1972. (See 
Appendix I for a preliminary analysis.) 

125. WALKUP, Betsy (comp.). External Study for Post-Secondary Stu- 

dents: A Brief Annotated Bibliography of Recent Publications* 
::.Y.! College Entrance Examination Board, Office of External- 
Study Programs (888 Seventh Ave., NYC 10019), 1972. 26 pp. 
Mimeo. 

A valuable compendium of 150 annotated items, although some are 
not relevant to external study. Categories include Biblio- 
graphies and Reviews, Directories and Inventories, Innovation, 
Adult and Continuing Education, Correspondence and Home Study, 
Credit by Examination and Guidance, College Level Examination 
Program, and External Degree Programs. 
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126. PAULSTON, Holland C. Non^Fomat Education: An Annotated Inter^ 

national Bibliography of the Non-^School Rducational Sector. 
^ N.Y.: Praeger, 1972. 

Includes a compilation of 62 bibliographies, directories, and 
related reference works on various aspects of educational pro- 
grams in the non-formal, or non-school, educational sector. 

/ / 

127. HARVEY, James. Compendium on Non-^fraditional Study} Washington: 

American Association for Higjier Education (One Dupont Circle), 
1972. $2.00. (Prepared by the ERIC Clearinghouse on Higher 
Education.) About 50 pp. 

128. SMITH, Ann Z. (ed.). "Non-Traditional Study," Education Becapa. 

Princeton: Educational Testing Service, Winter 1971-72. 
28 pp. 

"An annotated summary of some 80 recent Items on non-traditionsl 
study including: policy directions, ofl:-campus study, work- 
study, continuing education, high school programs, proprietary 
schools, equivalency examinations, and instructional systems" 
(from Walkup). 

129. MATHIESON, David E. Correspondence Study: A Sumiaxy Review of 

the Beaearch and Development Literature* Syracuse: ERIC 
-Clearinghouse on Adult Education (107 Roney Lane), M^rch 
1971. 102 pp. 

Correspondence study is an old form of S/T-P learning, and the 
new interest in S/T-P learning will necessarily search for 
evidence of efficacy in any form* Mathieson has conbined 
annotations of 170 items along with .extendive summary consents 
concerning hisf.orical background, the art and science of help- 
ing adults learn ("andragogy, " as opposed to "pedagogy*'), 
research on achievement and completion behavior, and trends 
of the past decade (concerning new media, special degree pro- 
grams, credit and degrees by examination, and the Open Univer- 
sity). 

Of particular interest is the conclusion that "the research 
seems clearly to indicate that correspondence students perform 
just as well as, and in some cases better than, their class- 
room counterparts both in regular correspondence study and in 
supervised correspondence instruction with high school stu- 
dents" '(p.56)\ 1 

Also see Appendix I to tliis document, "An Uneasy Exploration of 
External Degree Programs" (by David E. Hathieson). 

130. KREPLIN, Hannah. Credit by Examination: A Beview and Analyaia 

of the Literature. Berkeley: Ford Foundation Program for t 
Research in University Administration, Paper P-20, July 1971. 
86 pp. 

Focuses on "appropriateness of various subject matter to 
credit by examination, attitudes toward credit by examination, 
results for students, financial costs and benefits, patterns 
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'of examination, desisn, and administration" (from Walkup). 

131. SHARON, Aaiel T. College Credit for Off-Ccmpua Study. Report 8 

of the ERIC Clearinghouse on Higher Education* Washington: 
The George Washington University, March 1971. 15 pp. 

Reviews the literature **on ways in which students learn out- 
side the classroom and the manner in -which such learning can 
be translated into collsge credits** (from Walkup). 

132. FLETCHER, Harjorie Amos (comp.). The Open Univereity, The 

External Degree, and Non^Traditional Study: A Selected 
Annotated Bibliography. Bryn Hawr, Pa.; The American Col- 
lege of Life Underwriters (270 Bryn Mawr Ave.), 1972. 
Single copies available free. 

'A compilation of 78 items from a wide variety of sources > 
motivated by "the College's own considerable and continuing 
interest in published materials on various ways of meeting 
the special learning needs of adults.** Many of the annota- 
tions are brief one-liners, but some are quite extensive* 

133. CLBP Colums. Published by the College-Level Examination Program, 

College Entrance Examination Soard, 888 Seventh Ave., New 
York, N.Y. 10019. 

Monthly newsletter to keep interested persons informed of 
developments in the College-Level Examiration Program. 

134. BrainshaHng: A Systems Concept of Independent Learning at the 

College Level. (Promotional catalog of Future Resources 
and Development, Inc., 49 John St., Southport, Conn. 06490.) 

FKD is staffed by various officers of the Academy for Educa- 
tional Development (Alvin C. Eurich, Sidney Tickton, Rexford 
G. Moon, Jr.) and offers course^ packages designed to prepare 
the learner for CLEF examinations. *'Each FRD course fystea 
provides <i comprehensive Learning Guide, with audio cassette 
tapes, reference books and a variety of supplemental learning 
materials. Each lesson in the course has well defined per- 
formance objectiv*^s and pre-tests and post->tests complete with 
answers which enable the f^tudent to set his own pace and have 
a measure of achievement.*' The FRD course systems are offered 
to institutions as a reans- of substantially reducing costs by 
encouraging S/T-P learning. 

135. External Degree Program Newsletter* SURC Policy Institute, 

109 Rohey Lane, Syracuse, N.Y. 13210. 

Published monthly since July 1971, this free four-page news- 
letter provides information on the latest developments of the 
5-county Central New York cl;inning Consortium th/it is develop- 
ing a program to facilitate pniparation for the New York State 
External Degree. 
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137. 



138. 



139. 



140. 



Th(i Journal of the Campus^Fx^it ColUge. C«pui-Fr«e C^lleit. 
466 Commonwealth Aye,, Bofton, Matt. 02215. . 

Publithed monthly tince May 1971, thia free 8-12 page newt- 
letter providet a wide attortaent of lively information on 
the developncnt of CPC, perhapt the Aott unique-ei^parlmant 
•nywhere in S/T-P. learning. Alto available: A G^Aida to the 
Human Hesouraea of Can^ue-S^^e ColUge (January 1972) and a 
continually-updated DireoUvy providing information on nro- 
ceduret and the nationwide network of 200 Program? Advitors. 

First Call for the Oxyanization of the International Vniver- 
stty of the World* A Id-page protpectut available from 

^^AftSi"^ Wettview Road, Spring Valley, 

N.X. 10977. 

This proposed milti-natiaial effort will contitt of indi- 
vidually diagnotfd and pretcribed inttrtiction. »«lf-telected 
end self-directed Retident and "Away" inttruction, and 
req-jircd foundation and retearch courtet; Much of the pro- 
tpectut contistt of quotet and newt iteat detcribing other 
S/T-P riograas and the thinking of a wide variety of people. 
No guaranteet hete, but thit could be an interttting experi- 
aental inttitution. * experi 

Courtes by Newtpaper project, Univertity of California at San 
Diego. Further information from Caleb A. Uwit, Director 
^L^^^^*^ Progrant, UCSD Unaivartity Extention, P.O. Box 
109, U Jolla, Calif. 92037. 

In June 1972, the National Endowaint for the Huaanities 
awarded a grant for thit pilot program that would contitt of 
twenty l,4Q0 word lectures written around the theae of 'The 
Future of Man, and an>earing weekly in newspapers around the 
nation. The reader who enrolls for college credit will 
receive a special reading kit, two "contact sessions" of three 
hours each held at the nearest cooperating campus, and appro- 
priate examinations. *^ 

Panel on Alternate Approaches to Graduate Education. P.O. Box 
2607, Princeton, N.J. 08540 (I. Bruce Hamilton, Executive 
Secretary). 

r^T^^^^^^.^^^^* * Project of the 

Graduate Record Examinations Board and the Couucil of Graduate 
Schools in the United States. Chaired by J. Boyd Page, Presi- 
dent of CCS, the Panel will make an inventory of noa- traditional 
programs and proposals at the gr^uate level and examine the 
issues arising from these innovations. 

State of Connecticut, Coaaittee on Alternate Approaches for the 
Delivery of Higher Education. Further information from 
Bernard Shea» Secretary, Coaaisslon for Higher Education. 
P.O. Box 1320, Hartford, Conn. 06101. 

A question to the CoaaittecJ is higher education best thought 
of as a service that is "delivered," like laundry? 
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iniESCO Projccc on Alctnucivt Univtrticy Scructurts* Fitrthtr 
informacion froii Dr. L* Atanagsian* Division of Higher 
Education* UKBSCO» plact dt Poacanoy» 75 Paria-7a» Franca* 

Aaong cha coocsms of chia projact ara cha axtanaion of post^ 
aacondrry education Co paraooa alraady gainfully aaployad» 
and ni^v aacl^cda and cadiniquaa of inacraction* Caat pcudiaa 
ara being taken in several regions of the world including 
Che USSK» Eaacam Europe» Ueacerti Europe» U«K«» U*S*» and 
Canada* 

142* Carnegie Comiaaion on Higher Education 

*^neral information and updated liata of publicationa 

available froa The Coisiaaion* 1947 Center St.. Bark«lty» 
Calif. 94704 

-•All publicationa aay be ordtred fros HcGraw*Hill Book Co., 
Hightatown» N.J. 08520. 



F. THE TRANSDISCIPLIIUinr APPROACH TO PUBLIC P0LICY-4(AKXNG 



143. SmMAN, Juliua. "The Methodology of Psttem»" Halde VithCn 
Fields.. Mthin Fiel^, 5;1« 1972, pp.7'*41 (see item 21). 

Deapite aome rasbling» thia ia still the aoat conciae yet 
cottprehenaive atatantnt that can be located at concerua trana* 
dlaciplinary aethodology or» aa Stulaan teras it» "the Method- 
ology of Psttem." 

Stulnan haa been advancing theae ideaa for nore than 30 yei'.ra* 
and apeaks of an coerfing Age of Energy and a Third Induatrial 
Revolution brought about by a aankind geatalt— a nev non*- 
coercive leadership force factor^ s brain resource capable 
of catalyzing aaergent abilitiea» aaxiaizing oppoi.turltiaa 
to fuaion. 

"The integrity of a holiatic developaent can bring, into being 
a ayatoas approach capable of creatively Mtegtating sU 
relevant requireaenta to a given problea» oringing thea to 
a recrestive organiamic developaent, continuoualy integrating, 
deaigning sod redefining all fsctors concerned* with sn in- 
tegrity of wholeness » to a value senae» not the laaat of 
which is aan*s syabiotic interplsy in the ever-chsnging 
relationships of its continued aoveaent" (p. 9). 

**The aethodology is so revolutionary that word-ayabola to 
coaaunicate the obsarvations of an orgsnlsaic feedback of 
Bultiple, cross-catalytic diaensions sre incapable of being 
. sufficiently grasped by those singularly oriented, by alow 
aoving, fixed relational feedbacks" (p. 25). 

"Our preaent leaders have been unresponsive to the cyclical 
Boveaents of civilization and not adequately aware of the 
opportunities that could serve thea best; nor have they 
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sufficiently regarded the needs of oncosing generations* If 
nan viewed his problems with a re^nsible integration » ve 
would not have brought about the environmental difficulties 
we have today" (p*24)* 

Stulnan goes on to provlde^ei^t problcn-solving criteria 
that are necessary for our tiaes (p*27), approaches to solv- 
ing denographic* food, and aedical prcbleas through the 
Methodology of Pattern, and an elegant stateaent of what 
education today should be: interdisciplinary, syiblotic 
with new technologies, teaching us to grow whole, etc. (p*31). 

Of particular relevance to S/T/C-P learning is the assertion 
that "Knowledge is a vankind heritage and aust be available 
to nan everywhere at all tines so that he nay-continue to 
participate in freedon, enable of questioning on an equal 
basis the factors involved in the decisions affecting nankind** 
(p*31). Such a condition is quite distinct fron pre-packaging 
knowledge in "instructional prograns" that are only available 
to sone* people* 

144. DE JOUVEMEL, Bertrand. The Art of Conjecture. Translated fron 

the French by Nikita Lary. N.Y.: Basic Books, 1967. 

307 pp. (First published by Editions du Rocher in 1964.) 

An authoritative discussion of "the custons of the nind in 
its connerce with the future," covering predictions, ways of 
conceiving the future, and quantitative predictions. The last 
chapter advocates "a sumising forun" as "a necessary response 
to a growing deaand for forecasts. " 

145. BAIER, Kurt and Nicholas ' RESCHER (eds.). Values and the Future: 

The Intact of Technological Change on American Values. 
N.Y.: The Free Press, 1969. 527 pp. Bib., pp. 472-512. 

17 essays aimed "toward the discovery of ways of guiding social 
change in directions which are at the- least not incoi^iatible 
with the realization of our deepest values, and perhaps even 
helpful to it" (p.v). Sone groundwork is laid for a new pro- 
fession of "value iapact forecasters," especially via ncthod- 
ological pieces by Rescher, Gordon, and Helner. The other 
essays are largely focused on ecdnonlcs, and editors 
readily confess the weakness of excluding views by anthropol- 
ogists, sociologists, and psydiologists. There are two biblio- 
graphies: the first lists 300 uncategorized itens on techno- 
logical progress and future-oriented studies; the second 
offers about 500 categorized itens on theory of value. 

146. HARTINO, Joseph P. (ed.). An Introduction to Technological 

Foveoaeting. World Future Society Book Series. N.Y.: 
Gordon & Breach, June 1972. $9.50; $5.50 paper. 

A selection of the best writings in the field by the Techno- 
logical Forecasting Editor of ^ne Futurist. 
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